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THE SAWYER OF THE VOSGES 

MOUNTAINS. 

I. 
At the head of the beautiful valley of the 
Allannont, in Alsace, towards the top of one 
of those rounded summits which characterize 
the Vosges mountain chain, lies the little lake 
of Maix, manifestly produced by the sinking 
of the mountain on which it lies. Its rounded 
basin, so uniformly hollowed out that any one 
would affirm it to be the handiwork of men, 
is shaded by low shrubs and brushwood, and 
the limpid water, though continually renewed 
from some secret source, lies as still and clear 
as crystal. 

Not far off are seen the ruins of a hermitage, 
with a little chapel, in which a black image of 
the Blessed Virgin was formerly venerated, and 
which is now to be seen at Luvigny, about 
three miles off Hither the neighbouring 
peasantry were accustomed to flock to invoke 
a blessing on the fruits of the earth, and a 
procession is still formed every year round the 
B 
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lake, to implore either fair weather or rain, as 
the circumstances of the season require. 

Just now the voices of the chanting pilgrims 
were dying away in the mountain hollows, and 
the silver processional cross and the bright- 
coloured banners, winding away towards the 
village, sparkled and gleamed in the setting sun. 
Several of the neighbouring farmers* families, 
who had either come to join or to look on at 
the ceremony, were seated on the green slopes, 
from which they could enjoy the exquisite land- 
scape and the colouring of the evening sky ; 
while the peasants were slowly defiling by a 
variety of paths to their different homes. One 
of them, after lingering alone for some time, at 
length seemed to make up his mind to follow the 
others along the road. He was a sawyer, named 
Hubert, in the neighbourhood, conspicuous for 
his gloomy disposition and somewhat super- 
stitious belief in all the popular practices. 
Although his conduct was excellent, and he 
worked hard at the two trades of waggoner and 
wood-cutter, he was always poor. Hubert con- 
stantly ascribed this fact to the agency of some 
secret enemy who was working him woe, some 
adverse planet under which he had been bom, or 
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the malignant influence of some evil spirit It 
had never occurred to him to seek the cause 
in his own procrastination and indecision in 
making up his mind, and in his want of tact in 
dealing with his neighbours. In fact, as he 
was rather superstitious than religious, he acted 
as if Providence had left nothing to human 
prudence, and thus viewed life as a blind 
slavery, burthened by a thousand fatal and 
inevitable misfortunes. 

Hubert walked along the edge of the lake 
with his sister Charlotte, a handsome girl about 
twenty, whose eyes wandered on all sides, as 
if seeking some object which she did not find. 
They went on in silence, and had nearly 
reached the ruined hermitage, when in front 
of the dilapidated vaults whefe unbaptized 
children were formerly buried, they saw a 
group of children, with flowers or green sprays 
in their hair, dancing in a ring on the smooth 
turf. A little girl of twelve led the dance, 
singing the while with a clear, silvery little 
voice some old roundelay in the Vosges patois, 
Hubert seemed thoroughly shocked. "Upon 
my word, you brazen-faced brats, you are 
overbold to come dancing here!" he exclaimed. 
B 2 
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The children stopped in amazement "Is it 
forbidden?" asked the little singer. 

"Forbidden!" echoed the sawyer. "Don't 
you know what happened to the girls who once 
lived here for doing just what you are doing ? " 

" Oh, what } what } " exclaimed all their 
voices at once. 

Hubert walked into the very middle of the 
broken ring and turned round towards the lake. 
"You see all that water," he said, "which fills 
up a bottomless hollow ? Well, formerly, instead 
of the lake, there was a beautiful green sward, 
where the boys and girls of Allarmont, who 
came up hither on pretence of going to church 
at the hermitage, stopped to dance before the 
service. One Trinity Sunday all the boys and 
girls were gathered there, waiting for a fiddler 
who had not come, and the boldest among 
them began to swear at a Feast on which 
there was no dancing, and even uttered blas- 
phemous words in their anger. All on a sudden 
there appeared on the peak of that rock you 
see down there, a strange fiddler, with his violin 
in his hand ; and when he saw them all standing 
there, he burst into a loud laugh and set to 
work fiddling so briskly that every one began 
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dancing as if he was mad. The first bell rang 
for Vespers, but no one seemed to hear it; 
the second bell rang, but they went on dancing 
more madly than ever ; at the third bell every 
one was dancing with a kind of frenzy, and 
at the Magnificat the grass-plot was suddenly 
flooded with a torrent of water which burst 
from the rocks and buried all the young people 
together. Ever since that day the lake has 
lain there like a piece of glass, to put us in 
mind of their doom; and there it will lie till 
it shall work through the mountain, flood the 
valley, and drown all our villages in one 
deluge." 

The children listened to him with their large 
eyes wide open and hands motioi^ess by their 
sides. When he had done speaking, the little 
girls uttered exclamations of horror, and 
scattered here and there into little groups. 
The boys looked at one another. 

"Is it all true, just as the sawyer told it?" 
murmured the elder ones to one another. 

"Just as true as the tales of Puck and the 
Will-o'-the-Wisp ! " said a young man who had 
come up and listened to the end of the story, 
unobserved. 
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" Ah ! here is Baptist ! " said Charlotte,, 
colouring with pleasure. 

Hubert, however, looked frowningly at him. 
" Yes, it «■ as true," he repeated, with emphasis ;, 
"and those who are too clever to believe what 
their fathers believed, will still make no change 
in the justice of God." 

*'God forbid !" replied Baptist, with reverence, 
lifting his hat at the name of his Divine Master. 
"I rest on that much as you do, sawyer, and 
most especially I hope in His mercy; but I 
hope there is no offence to Him in making a 
distinction between His holy Word and old 
women's stories." 

"Then you think all the old traditions are 
nothing but falsehoods } " said the sawyer, with 
a bitter look. 

"Not so," replied the young man. "When 
I used to go as a boy to learn reading and 
arithmetic with our old Cur6 (whom God 
reward !), he often told me that we should 
listen to these stories as we do to the fables 
he taught me, in which the animals are made 
to speak and to give us lessons. Your tale 
of the Evil One and his violin, sawyer, does 
not prove to me. that those boys and girls are 
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all gone dancing to the bottom of the lake, 
but it warns me that when once we let pleasure 
take hold of us, it carries us away, makes 
us forget everything else, and leads us sooner 
or later to perdition. It is, in fact, a moral 
tale." 

Hubert shrugged up his shoulders. "That 
is all too learned for a poor Christian like me," 
he said, dryly. "I only believe what our 
forefathers believed because they saw it, what 
they have taught us, and what my own poor 
sense verifies. But there are cleverer men 
nowadays — and, of course, things always go 
well with them." 

These last words were accompanied by a 
sullen side look, which Baptist saw, but of 
which he took no notice. He walked on with 
the sawyer and his sister, and, changing the 
conversation, began to talk of the weather and 
the bad effect of the rain upon the hay, which 
was much laid and spoilt by the heavy storms. 
He had had, he said, great difficulty in getting 
in part of his crop, and it was only by making 
use of all the improvements of the day that 
he hoped to save the rest. 

"You don't think, then, that the prayers of 
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the village will be heard by Him Who made 
the weather?" observed Hubert 

"I have a constant hope in the goodness 
of God," replied Baptist; "but our old Cur^ 
often said that as He had laid the lot of 
labour on man, we shall never have the right 
to stand with our arms folded, leaving every- 
thing to Him. We must help ourselves that 
we may deserve His help; and I should have 
done wisely to have gone down now directly 
to the farm, and lent a hand to getting m the 
hay crop this evening, but" — and here he 
looked at Charlotte — " there are moments when 
one really wants a good long walk." 

" You must not regret the walk, though," put 
in Charlotte, playfully. "Green hay is worth 
more than mere neighbourliness." 

" Very likely," replied Baptist, brightly, "but 
it may be that the good neighbours might help 
to get in the green hay, and that is why I 
wanted to pass by the saw-milL To-morrow, 
please God, we intend to kill the day^^ as we 
say. We shall have a dinner at the farm, and 
the fiddlers, who will lead the last waggon, 
will afterwards help the girls to jump about in 

* In the Vosges, this means finishing up some rural labour. 
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the new barn. I hope you will not refuse to 
give us a little help both in the work and the 
play ? " 

Though evidently not too well disposed 
towards the young farmer, Hubert could not 
refuse the invitation for his sister, and when 
they came to the saw-mill, he could not but 
acknowledge Baptist's courtesy by inviting 
him in. 

Baptist did not wait to be much pressed. It 
was plain that he liked Charlotte's company; 
and although she maintained a becoming 
resierve, it was equally clear that she was not 
indifferent to him. As soon as they were in the 
house, she hastily kindled the wood fire, spread 
the table with a clean white cloth, and in due 
time placed two dishes upon it The sawyer 
himself forgot every sore subject in playing the 
host, and produced a bottle of brandy out of 
the depths of a distant cupboard. Baptist 
helped without ceremony in all the preparations 
for a supper to which he had not been 
invited, but which Hubert seemed to think 
a necessary courtesy and Baptist a kind of 
right He went out first for shavings for 
the fire, then took the pitcher and filled it 
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with water, and finally brought down an 
enormous loaf of black bread from an upper 
shelf. All these various services were mingled 
with pleasant words and a bright, friendly 
bearing which delighted Charlotte, for Baptist 
had that fund of good-humour which melts even 
ice and snow, and scatters the clouds like actual 
sunshine. 

Baptist had been left an orphan, and seemed 
thenceforward to have adopted all mankind for 
his relations, and held out a hand to one and 
all. Some few, it is true, had turned a cold 
shoulder on his advances. But the greater part 
had met him on his own terms. Confidence had 
begotten confidence, and his bright mood had 
everywhere made him friends. People liked to 
see him as they liked to see a sunny morning ; 
his very presence seemed *to bring them some 
good, and thus difficulties were more easily 
smoothed in his path than in that of most men 
Every one knew him in the country side, and 
seemed glad to lend him a helping hand. 

Hubert was nearly the only one who grudged 
Baptist this prosperous career, which seemed 
perpetually to contrast with his own reverses. 
Baptist had also come in his way once or twice, 
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without intending it, and the sawyer never 
forgot it To his gloomy, superstitious mind,. 
Baptist seemed an allotted enemy, fixed at his 
elbow to mar whatever harvests he might sow. 
However, the friendly bearing of the young 
fellow had now conquered him in spite of him- 
self. He had not lost his mistrust, but it was 
hidden for the time. The country brandy had 
warmed the conversation, and made them forget 
how time went ; but it was observable that each 
of the men was affected by it according to his 
character, and as Baptist became more open 
and cheerful, Hubert's face grew in gloom. He 
was revolving in his mind one unfavourable 
circumstance after another, recalling that each 
disaster had been preluded by some evil omen or 
sign. The night had long closed in, and the 
wind, mournfully risen, whistled dismally in the 
roof. Several times Baptist had got up to go- 
away, but Charlotte had detained him by word 
or look, and Hubert had refilled his glass, each 
time hoping that no evil would befall him, 

" No fear ! " replied Baptist, laughing. " The 
evils you talk of come only to those who have 
time to think about them, and I have plenty of 
other things to do. I shall be running over in my 
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mind all the orders I have to give this evenii^, 
and all the neighbours to be called in. Believe 
me, sawyer, if you were to take a farm of fifty 
acres to manage, ghosts would not trouble you 
much." 

" My brother has had exactly that idea in his 
head," observed Charlotte. 

" He means to farm ?" replied Baptist "You 
don't surely mean that he thinks seriously of 
buying the Alder Bottom ? " 

" Who told you?" said Hubert, with a look of 
suspicion. 

*'It is talked about," replied Baptist; "but if 
you did, I said you would certainly have spoken 
to me about it, as the land touches mine, and I 
might have perhaps thought of adding it to my 
leasehold." 

The sawyer fidgetted uneasily on hearing this. 

"Are you annoyed about it.^" said Baptist, 
looking straight at him. *' If so, tell me at once; 
neighbours must trust each other." 

" Well, when would it be ? " said Hubert, 
sullenly. 

" It is so, then ! " replied Baptist. "Very well, 
sawyer, we shall consider it settled then, and I 
wish you good luck," 
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*'God grant it!" said Charlotte, sighing. "My 
brother would be so much better off in the 
valley, and the farm would answer better too. 
I)o you know what a hard life it is up here, 
cutting down trees all the winter on the moun- 
tains, or dragging the timber along the slides ? 
And then all the summer sawing out the planks 
near the cottage, and unless I go to see him, not 
a creature to speak to ! " 

" Indeed I would rather be stretched between 
the four boards of my coffin than live such a 
lonely life," exclaimed Baptist " What on earth 
can you do, sawyer, in the long evenings ? " 

" Just what any man can do," replied Hubert, 
who still went on drinking; "I can defend 
myself against the evil spirits." 

" Do they come up here to torment you ? " 

"Don't you know that they swarm on the 
mountains at midnight ?" 

" Did you ever see any of them ? " 

" Many and many a time, coming home 
with my axe on my shoulder and my flask 
empty." 

Baptist dared not say that this last remark 
opened his eyes to the sawyer's clearness of 
vision, or that the brandy he drank to keep 
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warmth in him, made him liable to delusions; 

besides which, Hubert showed a credulity which 

would not tolerate mistrust Getting more and 

more excited by the darkness, the howling of 

Lthe blast in the mountain hollows, and the 

1 brandy which he had drunk, the sawyer b^[an 

to tell his adventures, mixing up unconsciously 

the traditions of the locality with what he had 

seen himself; of the phantom horse and his 

headless rider, of the fire-king who came to fish 

in the lake, of the huge mill stained with blood, 

-and the witches dance on the bare mountain 

peaks. 

In all these stories there was so obstinate 

a conviction of their truth that Charlotte was 

led to believe in them herself, and even Baptist 

was staggered, or at least taken by surprise. As 

"the sawyer went on talking, his own sense of 

things visible seemed to be confused, and while 

his power of perception became dulled, the 

boundaries of reality and fancy grew indistinct 

By a strong effort he shook off this kind of 

fascination, and repressing the shiver which 

»:began to run through his blood, he got up and 

ibade the sawyer and his sister good-bye. 

Charlotte, now rather excited, exclaimed 
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against his going. "My goodness, you cannot 
go down the mountains at this time of night ! " 
she said. 

"Why not?" replied Baptist "Do you 
think I have forgotten the way?" 

" Only look how dark it is!" she said, pointing 
to the window, from which not the slightest light 
was visible. 

"And listen to the wind among the fir- 
woods ! " added Hubert 

Certainly the blast was roaring among the 
mountain gorges with a dreadful sound. The 
gusts of wind seemed to grow by their 
approach, and then shook the cottage to its 
foundations. 

" This is just the night for the witches' dance," 
said Hubert, in a low voice; "and many a 
broom will be found wanting to-morrow in bad 
men's houses." 

" Hark ! " exclaimed Charlotte, shivering. 

At that moment a louder noise than before 
was heard out of doors, and came nearer with 
strange sounds, flashes of lightning, and whistling 
of the wind, and with a frightful howling roared 
down the wide chimney, and scattered all the 
ashes through the room. The sawyer, who had 
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been feeling for the door and opened it, uttered 
a cry of fear as he stood on the threshold. 

"What is it?" exclaimed Baptist and Charlotte 
both at once. 

"Hellequin's troop! Hellequin's troop!" stam- 
mered Hubert, stepping backward with a spring. 
At these words, by which in the Vosges is meant 
a special flying band of demons and witches, 
Charlotte felt her blood run cold, but Baptist 
already stood beside the sawyer, whose trem- 
bling hand pointed to the highest gorge of the 
mountain facing them, above which a long black 
mass floated and curled round a sharp peak. 
The moon, hidden behind a cloud, threw an 
uncertain light upon these flying shapes, which 
seemed to coil in one long spiral through the 
sky as if carried along in a demon dance, and 
as they flew took weird fantastic shapes, which 
flitted by and vanished. Baptist himself stood 
for a few minutes disturbed at this strange 
vision, but looking at it attentively, he exclaimed 
thg.t it was the mist rising from the plain and 
met by one of the whirlwinds which circle 
through the mountain hollows. Hubert instantly 
silenced him. "Don't provoke the troop!" he 
exclaimed angrily. " If only one of those who 
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are there should hear you, we should have them 
all come back, and now, thank God, they are 
going away." 

"Because the night-wind is scattering the 
fog," replied Baptist, now quite at his ease. 
"You can trace it there, passing down the 
valley." 

" Very good," interrupted the sawyer, " unbe- 
lievers have eyes that see not. May God keep 
us. Some new disaster is going to befall us." 

" I think it is only a warning that it is going 
to rain to-morrow," said Baptist, "and that 
whoever gets in his hay first will be the best 
off. So I shall make all haste to Luvigny to get 
hold of whatever hands and waggons I can." 

"You will not think of going all that way 
to-night," said Charlotte, now in real alarm. 

Baptist smiled. "Don't be frightened, dear 
neighbour," he said. "If I meet that troop, 
the worst that can happen to me is to get very 
wet; but all that really makes me anxious is 
the hay." 

Baptist went in to get his hat and stick, and 

while Charlotte in vain tried to detain him, he 

only joked at her fears, till Hubert cut short 

his sister's remonstrances. " Let . those who 

C 
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have no faith follow their own wisdom," he said, 
abruptly. ''The demons will teach them how 
to dread their power." 

"No demons can do anything against God*s 
will/* replied Baptist, with simple faith. " The 
Creator takes care of His creatures, and so 
long as my conscience is at rest I feel Him 
beside me." 

"Good-bye, then, and may the spirits spare 
you ! " said the sawyer, somewhat discomfited 

"Farewell, and may Christ be your guard!" 
replied Baptist He gave one look at Charlotte, 
and started on his way. She followed him to 
the doorstep, and watched him as long as he 
was visible through the darkness of the night, 
and when he disappeared she continued to listen 
uneasily for some time, but hearing nothing but 
the sighing of the wind in the fir-trees, she 
went into the house and shut the door. 

II. 

Next day, before dawn, the active forecast of 
Baptist had succeeded in bringing a crowd of 
labourers and waggons into his hay-fields. 
Though there was no rain as yet, the sky was 
overcast by long banks of cloud coming from 
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the west and darkening the sun. The farmer 
went from one group to another, giving to every 
one a hand or a word, and encouraging all to 
make what haste could be made. In this way 
the hay was entirely carried in a few hours 
time, and the first quarter of the day had not 
gone by when all the haymakers were gathered 
round the last waggon. Just then, one of the 
farm boys brought a young man up to Baptist, 
who said he had a note from M. Debruat, the 
lawyer. Baptist opened the note, read it, 
without being able in the least to make it out, 
and then looked at the direction. " Bother 
the hair-brained fellow ! " he exclaimed. " The 
note is not for me, but for Hubert ; and if he 
knew I had read it he would be annoyed." 

"Well, it isn't so difficult to fasten it up 
again," said William, the farm boy. "Let me 
look at it, and I will take charge of it" 

"What are you going to do?" 

" First of all, to put it back as it was before,'* 
said the boy, wetting the wafer and pressing it 
with his nail. "And then I will give it to 
Charlotte to carry to her brother." 

"Very good," said Baptist; and he added to 
himself, " He will get it quite soon enough" 
c 2 
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Meanwhile the last hay-waggon was loaded. 
Ribbons and fresh boughs had been brought 
to deck it after the usual manner; the village 
band had come, and the young fir-tree which 
was to be ornamented as a kind of May-pole, 
was stuck in front of the waggon. Baptist, who 
saw the sky darkening more and more, hurried 
on the preparations. "Come, look sharp, my 
men ! " he said, as they were twisting the hay- 
band necessary to keep the high load together. 
"The wind has saved us hitherto, but it has 
fallen now, and presently we shall have the 
sky down." 

"And then there will be more than a farmer 
in a mess," said William, for I saw a whole 
troop going up to the Maix this morning, and 
there were not a few smart bonnets among them." 

"Happily, your brother's cottage is up that 
way, Charlotte," said Baptist, turning towards 
her as she was making the horses smart with 
ribbon. 

" Hubert is at the slides* to-day," she replied, 
" and I am afraid the door of our house will be 
locked." 

• The wooden trough down which the felled timber is slidden 
down the steep slopes of the mountains. 
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"In that case, there will be more than one 
lace cap wet through," said William. "Look 
how the dust is curling round and round down 
there. The Puckey is beating his wife,* and 
very soon she will begin to cry ; and then, woe 
betide the wayfarers!" 

"Here come some people who seem to be 
of your opinion," said Baptist, "for they have 
left the highroad and are coming this way." 

A group of ladies and children were now 
seen coming down the meadow towards the last 
waggon. They were led by a plump little 
woman, whose cheerful self-possession, knowing 
air, and large spectacles gave her the appearance 
of a country lawyer in petticoats. William 
recognized her immediately. "I declare, here 
is Madame Foumier!" he said in a low voice 
to Baptist. 

At these words all eyes were directed towards 
the new-comers, for Madame Foumier was one 
of the celebrities of the neighbourhood. Having 
been early left a widow, she had continued to 
carry on her late husband's wood trade, gone 

* This popular account of the origin of rain will remind cur 
readers of Mother Hollers bed, and the feathers flying out when 
it snows. 
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through two lawsuits, and married three 
daughters, ^'ithout once seeming to lack money, 
leisure, or determination. Now that her own 
business was chiefly transacted by her sons-in- 
law, she kindly interested herself in managing 
that of other people. She was always trotting 
from one neighbour to another, helping to make 
marriages, assisting at sales, hunting up servants, 
giving new receipts for preserves, and getting 
letters of introduction for young men who are 
going to College at Strasbourg. In all the diffi- 
culties of practical life every one had recourse 
to Madame Foumier, and William, taking 
Baptist by the sleeve a little apart from the 
rest, said, "The 'Little Providence* is a real 
godsend to us ! If you speak to her, she could 
get you the preference for the Alder BottooL" 

" How can she manage that } " 

'* Because she has rendered all sorts of services 
to the owner, and he can refuse her nothing." 

"That is good to know," said Baptist "Thank 
you, my boy." And he immediately went to 
speak to Madame Fournier, who, though she 
had seen him only one or twice, recognized him 
immediately, and accosted him by name. 

The " Little Providence " had some strangers 
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with her, to whom she wished to show the 
beauties of the Vosges, and asked if any one 
had seen a party going towards the Maix. 
Baptist called William, who was able to give 
Madame Fournier all the particulars she wanted. 
The strangers had crossed the meadows about 
two hours ago, he said, and by this time must 
be well upon the mountain. Madame Fournier's 
companions seemed put out that their friends 
had got so far before them, but she only laughed. 
"What does it matter? they will wait for us," 
she said, in her usual deliberate way. "What 
a grand misfortune! Come, let us make a 
start ! " 

" I am afraid you will meet with rain before 
you come up to your friends, madame," said 
Baptist. 

"And then?" replied the brave little woman. 
" I see you think us sugar-candy, and that we 
shall melt in the shower. Come,'* she said to 
her companions, " tuck up your gowns and look 
well to your boots, for the meadows are full 
of streamlets." 

"Excuse me, Madame Fournier," said Baptist, 
"but if you and your friends will get into the 
waggon, we could take you as far as the farm 
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under the mountain, which would make so 
much the less for you to walk." 

" Ah ! that's an idea," replied she, "and, after 
all, I don't see why we shouldn't kill the day 
with these good people. Come, ladies, exercise 
yourselves in climbing yonder mountain by 
scrambling up this mountain of hay, and you, 
little ones, get up by the gay fir-tree ; the 
band will play us a country dance to help us 
along." 

The village orchestra, already on the top of 
the load — where the fiddle and clarinet were 
striving in vain to get into tune with one 
another — did not wait for a second hint, but 
started off at a great pace, accompanied by 
sounding strokes of the big drum. Ladies and 
children were squeezed close to the band, 
adding to the noise by their shouts of laughter. 
So the waggon went away in style, with all 
the haymakers leading in front. 

Madame Fournier, who had no mind to go 
in the waggon, followed on foot with Baptist 
On the way she questioned the young man 
about his farm, his plans, and his prospects. 
By degrees the conversation, which had begun 
in the midst of the workpeople, was carried on 
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in a lower voice and more privacy. Then 
they both slackened their steps and fell alto- 
gether into the rear. William, who was often 
apt to neglect his own business to pry into 
other people's, lingered behind that he might 
catch what they were saying, but the wind 
only- now and then brought him a murmur of 
voices or some detached word. He could only 
find out that Baptist was warmly urging some- 
thing, and that Madame Foumier seemed to 
be making objections to what he said. In the 
end, however, his reasoning seemed to prevail, 
for she took a cash-book from her pocket and 
wrote something on one of the leaves, which 
she tore out and gave to Baptist He warmly 
thanked her, and carefully put the paper into 
his waistcoat pocket As she drew near, 
William heard her say, "Above all, let there 
be no delay." 

Baptist replied, "I will go — I will go to-night, 
madame, and may God reward you." 

"Surely there is some great thing up," 
thought the boy. " Perhaps he is going to 
sell all his hay; or, may be, he is going to 
get married. Ah ! that's it ; I'm sure he's 
going to be married — ^he's been so sweet upon 
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the sawyer's sister this ever so long. Just 
see if I don't ferret this out! While I 
try to drag it out of him, I'll set my sister 
Isabel at Charlotte — shell be sure to tell her. 
Isabel gets round everybody ; she roots up 
your secrets just as easily as I can pull up 
a lettuce." Saying this to himself he joined 
the haymakers, carried his tall sister Isabel 
away from the crowd, and confided to her all 
his ideas and wishes on the subject. 

Meanwhile the waggon went on its way, 
and at length drew up at the farm just at 
the moment when the thick clouds which had 
gathered at the head of the valley began to 
dissolve in a heavy drizzling rain. Baptist 
persuaded Madame Foumier to wait till it was 
over before she went on to the mountain, and 
she agreed to do so. She was conducted with 
her friends into the barn, which had been 
decked with green boughs, where a table was 
spread for the haymakers' feast. Places of 
honour were given to these unexpected guests, 
while the country people, taken by surprise, 
sat silent at the tables, looking at one another 
a little shyly and confused. But Madame 
Fournier soon put them at their ease ; she 
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spoke to. every one, and showed that she knew 
something of each one's family or of them- 
selves, so that, after a little while, the whole 
company regained their freedom and merri- 
ment. Fragments of songs, peals of laughter, 
cries of "inhhih^,"* arose on all sides, and 
gaiety, the great luxury of rural festivals, 
increased and spread, till Madame Fournier, 
seeing the sky brighten, said she must now 
really go on her way. 

Every one got up, and Baptist said that he 
would himself drive them all in one of the 
light carts up to the head of the valley. She 
opposed it at first, but Baptist said something 
to her in a low voice which settled the question. 
The whole party left the bam to see the 
"company" start, and they took leave of one 
another with reciprocal good wishes for a long 
life and prosperity of all kinds, waving hats« 
and handkerchiefs till the cart had turned the 
comer of the road. 

Then came a sort of " between the acts " 
in the day's proceedings. While the young 
men carried away the tables and rolled together 
the empty barrels, which were to serve as an, 

• The Bacchic ^'^Z. 
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orchestra for the musicians, the girls occupied 
themselves with certain household duties which 
could not well be dispensed with. Isabel went 
to card some hemp which was wanted the next 
day; Charlotte took out a truss of new grass 
to Baptist's favourite mare ; and Frances got a 
broom and swept the bam, which was to be 
the ball-room. "Quick, quick, dear friends," 
she said ; " the master will soon come back, 
and everything must be ready by that time 
for the dancing." 

" Oh, yes, I dare say," said Isabel. " 111 lay 
anything he will be hours before he comes." 

" Why do you say that ? " asked Charlotte, 
who was just coming in. 

" Ah, why ? " replied Isabel, mischievously. 
"Because for some time the master has been 
more ready to go out than to come home 
again." 

" And what keeps him ? " said Frances. 

** That is good ; she asks what keeps him," 
exclaimed the spinner, laughing. "Don't you 
know what brings the birds out of their nests 
and the young men out of their houses ? " 

" He cares for some one — is that it ? " 

" We may perhaps think so." 
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" And IS he really going to settle ? " 

" Possibly." 

" Do you know whom he has chosen ? " 

"I am not curious," replied Isabel, looking 
towards Charlotte, who had become painfully 
attentive and rather pale. 

"Isabel does not quite know what she is 
saying," said Charlotte, in a somewhat agitated 
voice. 

" Do you think so, my pet } " replied the 
spinner. 

" You know who it is ! " exclaimed Frances. 

"Why shouldn't I?" 
rU lay anything I know." 
I'll lay anything you don't." 

'*Be quiet," said Frances, leaning her elbow 
on the broom-handle, and rubbing her fore- 
head as if to stir up her wits. "Is it little 
Margaret ? " 

" She is engaged to the miller." 

" Catherine, then ? " 

" No ; she's too fond of dress." 

" Ah, well ! Clara Barrois > " 

"For shame! do you think our master would 
marry into a bad family } " 

"Now I know," cried Frances, clapping her 
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hands. '' It is Ursula, the ringer^s daughter at 
Luvigny." 

Isabel made no answer. 

"Is that really true?" asked Charlotte^ whose 
eyes had deepened, and her lips quivered as 
she spoke. 

"And why not?" asked Isabel, fixing her 
eyes on Charlotte. " Is not Ursula a good girl?" 

" God forbid ! I mean exactly the contrary!" 
stammered Charlotte. 

" Isn't she really nice, and so well spoken ? " 

" Certainly." 

"And besides, her father can gfive her a 
* handsome dowry." 

" Then I guessed right ; it is Ursula," said 
.Frances. 

"I rather think Charlotte could tell you all 
about it," said Isabel, mischievously. 

" I ! " exclaimed Charlotte, no longer able to 
keep her countenance. "I don't know what 
you mean." 

"Nevertheless, our master likes to talk to 
you," said Isabel. "Come now, confess that 
he has said something to you." 

" Not one word, I declare, not a single word," 
-Stammered Charlotte, almost ready to cry. 
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"Well, well, there's no need to make yourself 
so miserable about it," replied Isabel "My 
dear child, one would almost say your own heart 
was a little touched." 

You are quite silly, Isabel," cried Charlotte, 
and I am wasting all my time listening to 
you ; " and she turned her back upon the two 
girls abruptly and went back to the stable. 

Frances looked after her quite in a maze. 
"What is the matter with her?" she said. 

Isabel burst out laughing. "You great 
baby, you don't understand anything," she 
exclaimed. "Don't you see how my story 
about master's marriage has pricked her?" 

" Ah, did you ever ! " said Frances, in amaze- 
ment 

"I knew very well that I could make her 
show that she cared for him," said Isabel. 
"But anyhow, by the way she takes it she is 
not engaged to him, as William thought I'll 
tell him all about it He must try and get 
something out of Baptist himself. Oh ! my 
goodness, it is poor work living with people 
who hide everything from you. It's enough to 
make one seek, if one were but ever so little 
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The two girls had no time to say any 
the joyful sounds of the clarinet and 
gave out their stirring invitation, and 
gladly forsook their carding and the bro 
make themselves smart, and join their 
panions in the bam. 

III. 

While they were dancing at the 
Madame Foumier had rejoined her frien 
the mountain peak, where the altemati 
showers and full sunshine which succ 
each other gave infinite variety to the 
scape. It might have been the dissolving 
of an immense panorama, where the pi 
light and shade, clear air and floating 
alternately delighted the eye. Charmed 
the variety of scenery, and with obstacle 
sufficient to stimulate their activity wi 
causing them too much fatigue, the tc 
gave the rein to all their fancies, crossec 
crevices by trunks of trees thrown over 
as bridges, slid down the steep as 
clambered up peaks where there wer 
pathways, and found in their falls and fa 
only fresh sources of amusement and pie 
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In this way they ranged from plateau to 
plateau up to the higher pine-woods, where 
they sat down with the provisions they had 
brought with them, and what with forgetful- 
ness of the time, little passing incidents, and 
the general holiday feeling, they prolonged 
their repast till the sun was about to go down 
behind the mountain tops. The shadows of 
the pines, lengthening in the glades, first 
awoke them to the thought of how late it 
had grown, and then, hastily collecting their 
baskets, rifles, and umbrellas, the ladies began 
to look down, with some little anxiety, at the 
winding paths by which they would be obliged 
to retrace their steps. Madame Fournier 
encouraged them by pointing out a track to 
the right, which served as a cart-road for the 
timber cut upon the higher slopes. "I allowed 
you to climb up on foot to exercise your 
limbs," she said, '*but you ought to see for 
yourselves all our ways of locomotion in the 
mountains. There is a trough -slide there, 
down which our wood-cutters bring their loads, 
and we will take advantage of it After 
having scrambled up like goats, we will 
go down ignominiously like logs of wood. 
D 
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Forward, then — and let all who love me, 
follow ! " 

The whole party went down accordingly to 
the ravine, at the head of which they found 
several wood-cutters roping the timber together, 
which was almost ready to descend to the plaia 
The slide went straight through the gorge, and 
was simply a rude kind of ladder, formed oi 
rounded logs laid at regular intervals, and firmly 
pinned at each end. The wood was loaded on a 
sort of sledge or truck, in front of which sat the 
driver, who regulated the speed of the descent 
by sticking his heels alternately into the steps 
of the slide. 

The sight of the rough driver and the steep 
incline rather alarmed some of the ladies, but 
Madame Fournier assured them there was not 
the least danger with an experienced truck- 
driver. "That one," she added, "who looks 
like one of the seven sages of Greece, ought 
to have more in his one skull than we in all 
our collected brains. We shall be as safe or 
his truck as in a diligence going to Colmar!' 

The said driver was no other than Hubert 
whose truck had just come down to the uppei 
plateau, and he was now preparing to reload i 
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and go on. Madame Fournier beckoned to him 
to stop, and asked if he could take them instead 
of a load of logs, and set them down at the 
bottom of the valley. Hubert briefly replied 
that there were eight places on the truck, and 
the party seated themselves as well as they 
could, not without some trepidation on the part 
of those ladies who had never before seen a 
Vosgian timber-slide. When the truck set off 
they uttered little screams of excitement and 
fright, but Madame Fournier good-humouredly 
insisted on silence. 

"Now, now! what is the matter?" she said. 
Why are you making believe to be simpletons ? 
What is there to be afraid oi} " 

" We shall all have our bones broken ! " 
replied more than one voice. 

^'Nonsense — ^there's no danger! Ask the 
conductor." 

"There is no danger for the cargo," replied 
Hubert ; " the driver is the only one likely to be 
hurt" 

'* In fact, then, if he loses command of his 
truck he may chance to break a limb.^" said 
3ne of the party. 

But Hubert shook his head. "Nobody gets 
D 2 
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off with broken limbs on the slide," he said 
'* If the truck breaks loose, the next thing would 
be that the driver would be dashed against the 
rocks or some tree." 

" Does that often happen ? " 

** Often enough to make widows and orphans 
all the year round, as I know too well" 

" What do you mean ? " 

Hubert pointed to a gigantic pine. " Do you 
see that tree } " he added. 

" That one with a cross nailed to it } " 

"Yes." 

" My own father was killed just there." 

There was an involuntary exclamation from 
the party. 

" Was that a long time ago } " asked Madame 
Fournier. 

"Nineteen years come winter," said the 
sawyer. 

" But how did it happen ? " 

" Just as things do happen through the malice 
of the Evil One, when warnings are neglected. 
My father did not want for signs. For three 
days he had heard himself called by name on 
the mountain, and recognized my mother's 
voice. As he went down the slide the corpse- 
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candle glided before him and disappeared under 
that very pine-tree. He felt bruised all over, 
and his head quite heavy; an unaccountable 
weight seemed to hang upon him, for it was 
death which he was carrying about with him all 
the time." 

" You mean that he was really ill ? " inter- 
rupted Madame Fournier. 

Hubert smiled ironically. "Yes," he said, 
" that was what some of his friends told him ; 
but others said, 'Take care, Hubert, there is 
something hanging over you.' My father 
thought as they did, but he was forced to work 
for our daily bread, and he went on taking 
timber down to the valley; and one evening, 
when he felt even heavier than usual, he went 
down the slide in a great hurry to get the work 
done. It was quite dark, the wood-cutters were 
all gone home, when just as he was half way 
down the slide he heard another truck coming 
fast upon him from the mountain. He looked 
back, but saw nothing; still the sound grew 
louder and louder — it came nearer, it rushed 
like thunder. Then all at once my father felt 
his limbs fail him, and his truck, impelled by an 
unseen hand, flew forward and dashed against 
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the pine-tree. He was still breathing when they 
found him a few hours later, and was able to 
relate all that I have told you. The last words 
he spoke were to me — ^Hubert, never neglect a 
warning!' He just turned afterwards to kiss 
the crucifix, and then closed his eyes till the 
last Judgment Day." 

"You have always followed his advice, no 
doubt } " said one of the tourists. 

" As far as I possibly could," replied Hubert ; 
"but though warnings may make you anxious, 
we are still obliged to bend to fate." 

" I hope you have had no evil omens to-day, 
my friend ? " said Madame Fournier. 

The sawyer shook his head without speaking. 

"You said yourself there was no danger?" 
she insisted. 

" Not for my cargo," said Hubert. " No, no ; 
the evil omens were not for those I have in 
charge." 

" Are they intended for yourself t " 

" Possibly." 

" Have you had anything like the same warn- 
ings as your father } " 

" Possibly." 

'' What were they ? " 
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Hubert did not immediately answer. " There 
is no use in talking about them to those who 
have no faith," he said. 

" Pshaw ! I know what kind they were," said 
Madame Fournier, turning towards her fellow- 
travellers. "He found his axe stuck with the 
edge into the ground, or heard the Hellequin*s 
famous troop among the mountain ! " 

The sawyer made an involuntary gesture. 

" That is it," went on Madame Fournier in a 
lower voice to her friends. " All these dear good 
wood-cutters have their heads stuffed with 
fancies about hobgoblins. It seems they must 
not only have to contend with poverty, toil, and 
dangers, but must also torture their minds with 
notions of a whole army of invisible foes." 

"What astonishes me," said one of the 
tourists, " is that after his father's accident, our 
driver should have chosen the same profession." 

" And that he should not have gone away and 
lived in the lowlands," added another. "This 
wood-cutter*s life seems to be so hard ; and that 
of a labourer so much easier." 

" Ah ! you are thinking of Master Baptist, our 
young farmer," said Madame Fournier. 

" You know him well ? " said the first speaker. 
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" Yes ; his cousins have property near us." 

" He is a very pleasant fellow," said one of 
the gentlemen. 

"And with a heart of gold ! " replied Madame 
Foumier. " I am so glad to have been able to 
be of service to him this very morning." 

"Ah, yes! I saw you giving him a little 
note." 

** Just so ; for the lawyer at Luvigny/' 

"Monsieur Debruat.?" said Hubert, who had 
listened to all that was said. 

" Exactly ; I think he must have seen him by 
this time, as the business was urgent," said 
Madame Fournier. 

"You know, then, what the business was?" 
asked the sawyer, with some anxiety. 

" Yes, I do," she replied ; " but as Baptist 
asked me to keep his secret, I cannot say 
anything about it." 

Hubert did not say a word more, but scowled 
and bit his lips. It was clear that some bitter 
thoughts were revolving in his mind." 

Goaded by some wish to carry his thoughts 
into execution, he drove the truck along till it 
sped like an avalanche down the gorge. Now 
and then, other wood-trucks glanced in sight 
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at the openings of the various slides which 
furrowed the mountains, flashing for a moment 
like lightning, and vanishing with a cry of 
warning or greeting from the driver. Madame 
Foamier and her companions were thus brought 
rapidly to the foot of the mountain, where, after 
recompensing him liberally, they took leave of 
the sawyer. 

Hubert took the money without even looking 
at it, dragged his truck on one side, and imme- 
diately took the road to the farm. When he 
reached the house the day had quite closed in ; 
the hay festival was just at its height, and the 
band made the bam echo with its piercing 
sounds. Hubert paused, feeling a little shy at 
going in when the dancing had begun, and 
looked round for some one to keep him com- 
pany. At that very moment, a girl who had 
been half-concealed behind the great stack of 
new hay, looked round, and saw him. It was 
Charlotte, who, feeling her eyes suddenly filled 
with tears, had escaped from the merriment and 
come out into the air. She hastily brushed 
them away, controlled her trouble, and striving 
hard to look just as usual, ran to meet her 
brother with a smile. 
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As soon as he saw her, Hubert, with a relievec 
face, hastened towards her, and without noticinj 
her agitation, asked her quickly, in a low voice 
if she knew where Baptist was. Charlott 
answered that he had been dancing in th 
bam for a little while at first, but that he ha 
since gone away. 

" Where had he gone } " the sawyer asked. 

" I think," said Charlotte, hesitating ; " I thin 
he went along the Luvigny road." 

"That is it!" exclaimed Hubert "He 
gone, then, to Master Debruat." 

"The lawyer!" exclaimed Charlotte, with 
brightened face. "Ah, brother, do you thin 
he is ? If that were only possible ! " 

" I am sure of it," said Hubert, in som 
agitation. "He had a letter to give him." 

"Ah, that reminds me." broke in Charlott 
feeling in her gown. "Some one brought 
note here for you." 

"For me.^ Give it me quick!" 

" It was M. Debruat, I think, who sent it." 

Meanwhile the sawyer was reading the not 
and could not restrain an angry exclamatio 
"Confound it all!" he cried. "It is, indee 
from him, and I knew it all along. The wan 
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ngs were not for nothing ; the blight has fallen . 
igain." 

" But what's the matter ? " asked Charlotte, . 
n a great fright 

" The matter ! " replied Hubert, with his teeth 
set together. " Can't you guess what is the 
matter, you poor wretched girl ? " The matter 
is — that we are always sowing good corn and 
reaping stubble ; that all our toil ends in 
weariness, and all our hopes in disappointment ; : 
that Debruat won't let me have the Alder 
Bottom farm, and has, no doubt, already found 
a better tenant for it." 

" O my God, another blow ! " exclaimed 
Charlotte, bursting into tears, partly for her 
brother s disappointment, but much more for 
the ruin of her own hopes. 

" Yes," went on Hubert, looking again at the 
letter ; " he says I don't offer a sufficient 
warranty, that the land may be racked, and 
that he would rather give it to a farmer. Yes ; . 
I see it alL Some man who wants the farm 
for himself has said things against me, and has ^ 
told him that I have neither money, nor value, 
nor goodwill. Who knows whether even worse 
things may not have been said } " 
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Charlotte, still weeping, exclaimed, " Oh, who 
• could have been so wicked ? " 

" That is just what I am going to find out," 
replied Hubert, passionately, folding up the 
letter and slipping it into his pocket "By 
Jove ! I will soon know who is my enemy." 

" But how will you find out that ? " 

"I shall consult the fortune-teller." 

"When?" 

" Now directly." 

Charlotte seemed to have a gleam of light 
** I will go with you," she said. " I'll speak to 
her myself" 

"You must come now directly, then," said 
her brother. 

So, without turning back to the house where 
the music and festive sounds were at their 
highest, Hubert and Charlotte rapidly bent 
their steps towards the village, whose spire was 
seen tapering up into the misty evening sky. 

Neither of them spoke. Hubert was bitterly 
revolving in his mind all his many plans and 
failures, and was dwelling now with characteristic 
gloom upon this new disappointment He 
sought out its root, and, in his own mind, 
. ascribed it to its author ; and while kindling 
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his rage to a sullen heat, he meditated taking a 
revenge which should at last make up for all 
the acts of enmity which had been heaped upon . 
him. Charlotte, on her side, was recalling all 
that Isabel had let fall, alternately passing from 
despairing doubt to perfect trust When they 
reached the village it was dark ; but the sawyer 
knew the witch's cottage, and made for it 
directly. It stood apart from the rest of the 
village, at the bottom of a dirty little court, 
surrounded by a stone wall, and having its 
roof garnished with the skeleton of a horse's 
head, intended either as a talisman or a bug- 
bear. The fortune-teller professedly exercised 
the trade, peculiar to the Vosges, of telling 
fortunes with balls by a kind of game of "odd' 
or even ; " but she was suspected of adding to 
this calling some less harmless kinds of witch- 
craft, and dealing with the powers of evil. Old 
men, who still kept up the ancient traditions, 
of the place, failed not to make others observe 
that she avoided the company of women for 
that of unseen creatures ; that she invariably 
led her cow to water holding a broom in her 
hand, and that she had on her face the nine 
marks of the ** Sabbat" or witches' gathering. 
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Charlotte therefore felt somewhat dismayed on 

-seeing the lonely cottage, and slackening her 

pace, she asked her brother in a low voice if 

At was not too late to consult the sorceress 

to-night But Hubert's mingled impetuosity 

-and anger were ready to brave all risks. He 

marched on without vouchsafing a single word, 

-strode across the court, and knocked at the 

witch's door. 

After a moment's pause, a voice answered 
^from within, "Come in, sawyer, I expected 
.you." 

Hubert started, and Charlotte grew very pale. 
•** She knows you without seeing you," she said, 
in a tremulous whisper. 

" Which proves that she can tell me what I 
want to know," replied Hubert, whose curiosity 
had swallowed up his fear. He went in. 

The fortune-teller was a tall hard-featured 
old woman, and her grey hair fell down on 
each side from her tight-fitting cap. Hubert 
saluted her with scrupulous courtesy. 

" You are here at last," said the fortune-teller, 
fixing her eyes upon him. " It seems you have 
felt a great difficulty in coming to consult the 
wise woman." 
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*'You might think, then, that I had nothing 
particular to inquire," replied the sawyer, 
striving to seem quite at his ease. 

^'Say rather that you were afraid for your 
soul," replied the old crone, scornfully ; " for 
there are too many who suspect me of sorcery, 
as if they did not see me always going to 
Church, and as if they did not know that I 
kept in my house sacred images and holy 
water." And while saying this she looked 
towards a common plaster image nailed to the 
wall, near which was a little china holy water 
pot, whose top ended in a cross. 

Hubert bent his head in token of reverence, 
but seemed puzzled how to proceed, for the 
questions he wished to ask trenched a little 
upon what the fortune-teller had just called 
** sorcery," and he began to be afraid of giving 
offence. Not wishing to go too far at first, he 
begged her, after a moment's hesitation, to try 
the balls, that he might find out how to over- 
come the " blight " which threatened him. 

^' May it be done according to your wish, in 
the name of God, and of your good intention," 
replied the old woman. She then bolted the 
door, and filled an earthenware plate with water. 
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made the sign of the Cross, and performed some 
sort of conjuration over it, and then holding her 
broom in one hand and kneeling on one knee, 
she began to mutter the Litany of the Saints, 
throwing one of the balls into the water at each 
repetition of a sacred name. For some turns 
the ball rebounded into her hand, but at last, 
at the name of John, it flew out of her hand, 
and struck against the opposite walL The old 
woman got up. " You have your answer," she 
said to Hubert; "the ball orders you to make a 
pilgrimage to the chapel of St. John, and as it 
sprang back five times, you must make the five 
offerings of wax, linen, money, c^gs, and onions." 

" Is that all ? " asked Hubert 

" Except one Mass at the beginning of each 
of the four seasons." 

Hubert thanked the fortune-teller warmly, 
and put a piece of money into her hand. It 
was no doubt more than she had expected, 
for her hard features relaxed, and she smiled 
at him. " Good, good ! " she muttered, slipping 
the money out of sight. "The rewarder shall 
be rewarded. Follow the orders of the ball, 
and the blight cast upon you shall vanish like 
smoke." 
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*' Then it was cast upon me," exclaimed the 
awyer. 

The old woman made a gesture of assent 

"And I have ^n enemy who is always 
mrsuing me, and yblasting my good fortune ? " 

"Every Christian has one," replied the 
fortune-teller. 

" But let me know who it is," urged Hubert, 
in a low voice. " You have the power, fortune- 
teller." 

In vain she protested that it was not so. 
"You have," repeated Hubert, earnestly. "You 
know that the Anabaptist who died a year since 
left you the magic glass, in which you can see 
either thief or enemy. Let me only look into 
it, and this shall be yours." He showed her 
the whole of the money g^ven him by Madame 
Foumier and her companions. 

The old woman's eyes glistened. "All of 
it?" she almost screamed, stretching out her 
two hands, with nails like the claws of a 
vulture. 

"Yes, all of it," replied the sawyer, clinking 
the money in his closed hand. 

" No one can resist you, my love ! " exclaimed 
the old woman. " Give it me, give ! " 
E 
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"When I have seen him," replied H 
holding the money back with some susp: 

" Come, then," said the fortune-teller. " 
in here out of sight The glass cannot tx 
by two baptized persons at once." She dr 
the sawyer behind a large curtain of blue 
ing at the foot of the bed, while Chariot 
still, quite frightened. A long pause foil 
during which the fortune-teller muttered 
sort of formula of indistinct words. 

" Do you see him ? " she asked, ever) 
and then. 

" Not yet," replied Hubert ; but all at 
he uttered a loud exclamation. " I see 
I see him ! My God ! I thought so." 

" Don't name him, or we are lost ! " exch 
the old woman, hurriedly. 

"No, no!" replied Hubert. "No, yo 
right ; but I have seen him, I am sure of 
Take the money, fortune-teller, I know er 
now ! '' He threw the silver into her aproi 
rushed out of the cottage. Charlotte flew 
him, dreadfully frightened, but her brothe 
already out of sight Hubert was runni 
full speed along the Luvigny road, a 
blind with rage, and muttering half sent 
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5 he went along. "Always the same," he 
lid. " Everywhere before me and getting in 
ly way. Last year he had the wood from 
ttle Coomb ; this year the carrier waggon for 
le factory ; now, the Alder Bottom farm. That 
oishes it As long as he is alive, ill-luck will 
og me. She said as much. By the Holy 
ross, this shall come to an end ! " So saying 
e got to the lawyer's door, and in his hurry 
[most ran against some one who was just 
)ming out His own name, uttered with 
>yous surprise, made him lift up his head. It 
as Baptist ! Hubert uttered an exclamation 
F amazement " Is it you ? " he gasped, 
utching his stick shorter in his hand. " Ah ! 

is God Himself Who sent you here at this 
loment ! Where have you been } " 

"You can see for yourself where I have 
een," replied Baptist, good-humouredly. "I 
ave been to speak to M. Debruat" 

** To pay for the Alder Bottom farm } " said 
[ubert, almost inarticulately. 

" What ! do you know about it, then } " 
rplied Baptist, surprised. 

" You have got it ? " asked Hubert, scarcely 
ble to utter the words. 
E 2 
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"Here is the lease," exclaimed Bap 
shaking the folded paper he held before h 

The wood-cutter fell back. " Heaven kni 
you shall not enjoy it long!" he exclaii 
scarcely knowing what he said. And lii 
up his holly-stick, he struck the young nu 
sudden terrible blow, and in a moment Ba] 
lay senseless on the ground. Hubert 
going to repeat the blow, when Char] 
rushed towards him and threw her arms re 
her brother's neck, and though he strug 
hard he could not free himself. 

" Let me go ! " he exclaimed, now c 
maddened with anger. "If you value ; 
life, let me go ! I must finish off this thic 

" Oh, listen ! " cried Charlotte, strugglin 
hold him back. " Hubert, wretched, miser 
brother, only tell me what he has done ! " 

" Done ! repeated the sawyer. " Hasn' 
taken away my last hope — the lease of 
farm ? " 

" I ? " said Baptist, who had been sl< 
recovering his stunned senses. "Why, 
dear fellow, I was bringing it to you." 

The sawyer staggered back. "What! y 
did you say ? " 
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** I say that, after having read by mistake 
he note which brought you the refusal of the 
iBunn, I met with a good lady who knew 
if. Debruat very well, and who promised to 
irrite to him. He then was willing to accept 
nay warranty, and I was just hurrying to you 
irtth the lease of the farm." He feebly held 
but the stamped paper to Hubert, who took 
It mechanically, stepped up to the window on 
llie ground-floor in which the lawyer's light 
was burning, and read his own name at the 
head of the paper. Where his poor blind 
suspicions had imagined a rival and an enemy, 
he found the loving care of a true friend. 

It is scarcely necessary to say what followed 
upon this discovery. After the heartfelt sorrow 
and vehement self-accusations of Hubert had 
been followed by Baptist's generous forgiveness, 
Ae latter was carefully conveyed back to his 
house, where in due time full explanation was 
made. Baptist then acknowledging that his good 
offices had not been entirely disinterested, for 
in rendering a service to the brother he had 
certainly had a wish to secure the sister's 
goodwill. 

Charlotte, overjoyed at this unlooked for 
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confession, put her arm round her brother, v 
held out his hand in great agitation to Bapt 
At the same time he could not resist utter 
some wish that the fortune-teller^ whose fa] 
hoods had nearly destroyed them all, mi 
be punished. 

But Baptist then said, "You must forg 
her, and let her be. She is old and poor, \ 
you tempted her very sorely. The real ca 
of all this mischief has been an unlawful -^ 
to learn what God wishes to keep hidden fr 
us. Do learn from this experience, my d 
brother, not to make yourself miserable j 
more about dreams and witchcraft, but 
satisfied to live as a good Christian, keep 
the Commandments, and obeying the dicta 
of your conscience." 

" That is what I mean to do, for one, hen 
forward," said Charlotte, "for I am firt 
convinced that a doubting spirit works far m 
evil than all the 'spirits' of the mountains." 



THE CHIP-GATHERERS. 

It must be first understood that under the 
name of " chips " we here include all the broken 
wood that lies about the edges of a forest; 
— brambles and thorns, stunted wild vinesj, 
branches of broken or fallen dead trees, which 
custom allows the poor to pick up for their 
winter firing. Which of my readers has not 
met, among the woods, some aged woman 
burthened with such a faggot, bound with a 
wisp of broom, sitting down to rest on the 
edge of a ditch? The load she carries has 
cost her much toil and trouble in the gathering. 
One after another those dry sticks have to be 
sought and picked up singly, bound with rushes 
or withy, the thorns growing at the edge of 
some ditch to be added to the load, for which 
she has to struggle among the brambles and 
through the watercourses. For the chip-gatherer 
has only a right to the gleanage of the forest^ 
the refuse only is hers. If the wood is good 
or growing, it must be passed by, or the 
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gatherer will be exposed to the forest ranger's 
wrath. A beggar in the forest, she must 
wander up and down seeking whatever the 
owner rejects, gathering for the dark days of 
December her little salvage of light and 
warmth. 

One must have watched this faggot-making 
in the woods, to enter fully into the old fable 
of the woodman invoking death. There is 
nothing sadder than this lonely toil, under the 
tufted branches of trees in the deep silence 
broken only by the distant sound of some 
woodman's blunted billhook. Meanwhile, the 
wind is moaning mournfully through the brush- 
wood ; a freezing sleet is soaking the tree 
trunks; the sodden earth sinks under the 
exhausted wood-picker; and if she sits down 
a moment, trying to discover where the cottage 
roof will meet her eye, she sees only the dark 
aisles of the gloomy wood and its deserted 
glades ending in a glimpse of rainy cloud 

It happened to me some years since to 
come suddenly, in a clearing where four forest 
roads met, upon two wood-pickers, who were 
gathering their faggots side by side. These 
two old women were sisters, as I afterwards 
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learnt, who had come from a hamlet three miles- 
off to gather their week's provision of wood 
The younger of the two women complained 
bitterly of her poverty and fatigue, as she was. 
twisting a withy-band to bind her enormous 
faggot "How glad I am this wretched day 
is over ! " she exclaimed, speaking to the elder 
sister as if she were talking to herself " Nothing 
has been wanting to its wretchedness, here or 
at home! In the wood, the rain has frozen 
one to death ; in the house, hunger gave us its. 
grip. Can you even imagine why we were^ 
ever bom?" 

"You know very well why," replied the elder, 
gently, as she was patiently collecting dead 
sticks here and there. "We are bom to make- 
the best of what necessity obliges us to do." 

"But if I don't choose to make the best of 
it!" exclaimed the other, bitterly. "Did I 
ever ask to be bom.? I suppose I am not 
God's child, like other people, since He treats 
me so hardly!" 

"God does not take counsel of such as we 
are," replied her sister, in her mild, clear voice. . 
"He looks down upon the whole world, andi 
rules it according to His wisdom, while we 
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have no wisdom to understand anything He 
does. Poor dear, do be pacified, and don't 
rebel against what must be. As we are come 
out to gather wood, just let us finish our work 
in peace. Our Master will finish His, also, 
some day." 

They went on talking thus for some time, 
the one always grumbling and the other answer- 
ing with submission, when at last both of them 
appealed to me for my opinion. 

Meanwhile, the faggot was bound up and 
loaded upon the shoulders of the elder sister. 
I followed and questioned them. Their story 
differed in nowise from the stories of a thousand 
other poor women. The elder was a widow, 
the younger had never been married ; they were 
both poor, had no families to look after them, 
and lived, like the birds of the air, upon what 
each day's labour yielded forth to appease their 
hunger. The sister who had been a wife and 
mother accepted her hard lot in silence, and 
bore the burthen of life as she carried her wood, 
with patient courage. The other, whose joys 
had all withered away, seemed to pour out 
her bitterness upon the whole earth, as if she 
was for ever reproaching it for not yielding 
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her some birthright of which she had been 
despoiled. 

While we were still talking, we reached the 
outskirts of the wood; and as we emerged 
into the hollow road which led to the village, 
we met three little children, the eldest of whom 
was about seven years old. Each of these 
babies carried, carefully grasped in their arms, 
a little bundle of sticks they had picked up 
on the road, and as soon as they saw the 
chip-gatherers, they all three ran to pick up 
the pieces which fell every now and then from 
the elder woman's immense load. I asked her 
who these children were, and she answered 
pityingly that they were orphans. "Their grand- 
mother takes care of them," she added; "but 
for the last six months she has not been able 
to walk, and is now lying on a bundle of straw. 
These little creatures are obliged to look after 
and take care of her, so you can fancy in 
what way it is done. She has nothing to 
live on except a chance here and there, 
just what God sends. The neighbours give 
her now a little bread, now a handful of 
flour; and as the little ones are too small 
to go as far as the forest, they pick up what 
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scraps they can from other poor people, as 
you see." 

And as she spoke the good old woman made 
believe to reload her biirthen on her shoulders, 
and let fall a shower of sticks which the children 
flew to pick up. She smiled as she looked down 
at them. " You see, sir, that we have our poor 
to look after, too," she said to me, in a low 
voice. "These poor dears will be warm at 
least for one night" 

And as she went on she kept breaking off 
from her faggot such sticks as she could reach, 
and strewing them in the road, while her sister, 
helping in the generous work, picked up the 
wood and put it into the children'3 hands. They 
went on in this way to where the road branched 
off, and the three children would leave them to 
go to their own hovel. The younger sister then 
bound up all the gleanings, and seeing that two 
hands could easily hold them all, said, "Why, 
the children will not have enough for one blaze ! 
Look, Jane, it would be a pity to send them 
home to their grandmother with nothing but 
this. Without any robbery, now, set your 
faggot down, and let them have their share." 

The widow needed no second appeal ; the 
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faggot was untied, and the younger woman 
made up a good-sized bundle, which she loaded 
upon the biggest of the boys, bidding him take 
care of it^ and sending them away with glad 
faces and a word of good wishes for their grand- 
mother's recovery. This good deed seemed to 
have blown away all her ill-humour. She took 
up her load again by its band, and said with a 
kind of grim satisfaction, " There is no doubt 
that one is rewarded for helping the poor ! The 
bundle which made me quite out of breath 
before now scarcely seems to weigh anything 
at all!" 

" It is not only the faggot that is lighter," I 
said to her, in a low voice, ** it is your own heart 
which your good action has comforted and 
cheered." 

She stopped short, looked at me steadily and 
exclaimed, much moved, "Ah, sir ! you talk like 
my sister, and I think you are right It is true, 
that if you don't wish to feel the burthen of 
yovx own poverty, you must give something 
to others!" 

How often since then have I remembered this 
simple and touching word ! It is true, indeed, 
that the joy of helping others makes us forget 
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our own wants. How is it possible not to feel 
rich when one can give ? 

What extraordinary generosity there is among 
the poor towards one another ! How quick they 
are to sacrifice something of the little they 
possess to obtain that pleasure of well-doing of 
which their poverty seems to deprive them! 
When the cholera decimated Paris some years 
ago, a workman and his wife were struck down 
at the same moment, leaving a little child in the 
cradle. One of their neighbours, who only lived 
by his daily work, undertook to bring up the 
baby. Some of the other neighbours, whose 
good feeling was paralyzed by the thrift called 
prudence, remonstrated with him, but the work- 
man replied, as he carried away the child, " Oh, 
nonsense, I am only giving up half my food ! " 

The half of a poor man's daily bread is easily 
given up ; it is not so easy to make the sacrifice 
of our luxurious habits, of ruinous whims, and 
of splendid follies. To share one's poverty with 
another is not difficult ; but it seems as if 
every one must carefully husband his wealth. 



THE TWO DOGS. 

iEsOP was passing one day through one of 
the suburbs of Sardis, when he came in sight 
of a group of children, some of whom carried 
writing-tablets at their girdles, and some bags of 
counters for doing arithmetic, and seemed to be 
holding among themselves a kind of hedge- 
school. When they saw the little hunchback, 
whose stories had so often delighted them in 
their play-hours, the children ran up to him and 
asked him to tell them a new fable ; but iEsop 
replied that he had been sent on a message 
some way out of the city, to one of his master*s 
friends, and that he had no time to stop. The 
children, however, followed him, chatting as they 
went, and iEsop asked each one of them in 
turn what had prevented his going to school ? 
One said it was the fine weather which made 
him wish to play, another that he hated books-; 
but one and all agreed that, however it was, 
they were tired of obedience to their master. 
The wise Phrygian listened to their objec- 
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tions, smiling, but saying nothing, till they all 
. came to a wide open] space where two dogs were 
lying under a group of trees. One, with a collar 
• on, lay on the ground with his paws crossed ; 
the other, with his head upraised and his 1^ 
: stretched out, stood in front looking at hioL 
The boys pointed them out to iEsop. 
"Look at those dogs," he said. "Would not 
any one say that they were having a talk 
together like friends and neighbours ? " 

" Oh ! if iEsop would only tell us what they 
. are saying ! " exclaimed several boys at once. 

"Very good," replied the hunchback, going 
^on a few steps further, and seeming to listen. 
"The dog lying down is asking the other to 
whom he belongs, and the dog standing up is 
haughtily replying that he owns no master 
whatever. 

"'Are you quite sure of that?' says the 
: spaniel. 

"*Only look at my neck!' answers the 
indignant dog; 'you can see that I belong to 
no one but myself. The master whose name is 
written on your collar settles whether you shall 
work or rest ; if you go to sleep, he wakes you 
up by whistling and calling you, and then you 
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have to follow him out hunting or walking, just 
as he chooses. If you want to run about, and 
he calls you and bids you lie down, you dare 
not disobey him. But as for me, I go and come 
just as I choose, I do what I like, and have no 
other master than my own will ! * 

"*Very good!* replied the spaniel. 'Just 
tell me then, if you please, why you were so 
late at our appointment } ' 

"*0h, for that you must lay the blame on 
those horrid schoolboys, who stopt me on the 
way with showers of stones.* 

" * This is what I should call hindrance 
number one to liberty,* drily observed the 
spaniel. 

"'Oh, that*s nothing!' said the other dog. 
*I had only to leap over the hedge into the 
great meadow, and come across the sheep-folds, 
which I did in spite of the sheep-dogs.* 

"*I rather think you had to leave a bit of 
your ear behind you.?' observed the spaniel, 
looking at him. 

"*Oh, that's not worth speaking of!* exclaimed 

the free dog, in a hurry. * Liberty is well worth 

even the whole of one ear ! But I am sorry to 

say I must bid you good-bye now. If I am to 

F 
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get any dinner to-day, I must not lose a 
moment' 

" ' Why, what is the matter ? ' 

" ' Well, you see, I must be at the farm just 
as dinner is ready. The children are very fond 
of me and of riding on my back, and in return 
they give me every day some of their pie/ 

"The spaniel shook his wise head, openii^ 
his mouth wide as if he were laughing. ' This is 
capital!* he exclaimed. 'So you were first 
driven out of your road by schoolboys, then 
have to fight the sheep-dogs, and you can only 
get a dinner by yielding to the whims of the 
farmer's children. And that you call following 
your own will ! If I am not very much mistaken 
you are the slave of chance, of ill-usage, and of 
hunger, to all of which you must yield if you do 
not have a fight with them ; while I am 
dependent only upon one master, and when I 
have given him what service he requires, I never 
have to trouble myself for a moment about 
anything else.' " 

The boys listened to this, at first laughingly, 

but gradually with the most earnest attention, 

' and when iEsop came to an end, they looked at 

' one another in silence. At last one, bolder than 
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the rest, said abruptly to the hunchback, "And 
what is your moral ? " 

"The moral," replied iEsop, "is that a wise 
man will imitate the spaniel, and take Duty 
betimes for his master, that he may never 
become the slave of chance or temptation." 
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A MEETING ON THE ALPS. 

I WAS once sitting in front of the stove in a 
Swiss hotel, drying my feet, which were soaked 
with snow, while the other travellers in the 
room, whose talk had been momentarily broken 
up by my coming in, resettled themselves into 
their restful attitudes, and began their talk 
again where they had left off. 

I soon felt the gentle warmth filling all my 
veins. My eyes, dazzled with the glare of the 
glaciers, were refreshed by the half-light of the 
room, and my breathing, affected by the rarified 
air of the snow peaks, became gradually easier. 
Delightfully comfortable, I drew still nearer to 
the hot air-holes, stretched myself more lazily in 
my rush-bottomed armchair, ancl began to^look 
about me. Ten or a dozen travellers were in 
the room, which was in the hotel at Cicogne 
They were mostly Germans, as might be 
discerned by their solemn and philosophical 
manner of smoking. They did not drink iJ 
the fragrant smoke in long draughts, but ii 
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little sips and ruminatively, like oxen chewing 
the cud of the luxuriant herbage. There was 
only one who smoked with that true French 
impatience which takes even pleasure with a 
rush, and him I recognized at once as an 
Alsatian, whom I had already frequently met 
in my travels. We exchanged, therefore, 
greetings as of old acquaintanceship, though 
till now we had never yet spoken. 

"I had thfe pleasure of seeing you, sir, at 
Lausanne } " 

" And at Chamouni." 

" Exactly ; so it was." 

He bowed, and the conversation ended there. 
The Alsatian began to speak German to the 
traveller next him, and I heard him talking 
about canvas and colza oil. In a few minutes 
he turned towards one comer of the room, and 

tsaid, in a somewhat raised voice — "Professor, 
you know our agreement t you owe me a 
■. story." 

I looked towards the person thus addressed, 

■ and saw a man of middle age whom I had 

. not remarked before. Near him sat a lady, 

idiom I felt sure was his wife, by those subtle 

I likenesses of manner, gesture, or trick of habit 
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which are only brought about by very intimate 
union and constant intercourse. 

On being thus addressed, the professor shut 
up the book he was reading, and said — ^^ It is 
quite true. When we met at Geneva, and I 
was relating the story of ' the Gulf Stream * to 
a few friends, I promised you that if ever we 
met again, I would tell you another tale. I will 
fulfil that promise now." 

The Germans seemed delighted on hearing 
this. They all refilled their pipes, settled 
themselves more cosily on their chairs, and the 
professor began the 

STORY OF BROTHER ALFUS. 

Long before the time of Luther a multitude 
of convents were seen perched upon our German 
hilltops. They were for the most part vast 
buildings of peaceful aspect, with slender bell- 
towers springing above the woods, about which 
a crowd of doves were incessantly flying. In 
these dwellings the faults which want of know- 
ledge and idleness engender were no doubt 
often to be found ; but many times also there 
dwelt in them holy men, .who were insensible 
to all earthly pleasures, and whose thoi^hts 
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were fixed upon the inheritance of Christ At 
Olmiitz especially, there was a Monk whose 
fame as a good and learned man was wide- 
spread, and, like all men who are really full 
of knowledge, his mind was exceedingly simple ; 
for knowledge is like traversing the sea, and as 
the vast horizon expands round us, we feel our 
own littleness so much the more. Brother Alfus 
had experienced, however, his dark times of 
doubting, but after furrowing his brow and 
whitening his hair by dint of pursuing the 
subtlest and most fruitless investigations, he 
had called to his aid his childlike faith, and 
trusting himself to prayer as to an anchor, he 
subsided, so to speak, into the trough of the 
waves, resting in love, in Heavenly visions, and 
in a calm hope. Yet still at times the ship of 
his soul was rudely buffeted by a storm of 
temptations. The cravings of the intellect 
reawoke in their full force, and human reason 
proudly questioned his Divine faith. Then did 
Brother Alfus grow sad, for heavy clouds 
darkened his interior light, his heart grew cold, 
and he no longer felt able to pray. Wandering 
at such times through the pine-woods, he would 
sit down upon the moss-grown rocks or listen 
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to the roar of the torrent But in vain did he 
question inanimate nature, for to all his 
demands, the running streams, the rustling 
leaves, and the lasting hills had but one reply 
— " God." 

Brother Alfus had come out victorious from 
many such battles, and each one of these 
victories had strengthened his faith ; for temp- 
tation is the gymnastic school of the conscience, 
and, if it is not vanquished, it comes forth 
strengthened and refreshed. 

But now a sharper grief than usual had 
tortured Brother Alfus for some time. He 
had long pondered upon the truth that all 
beautiful things lose their charm by use ; that 
the eye grows accustomed to the most lovely 
scene, the ear to the sweetest music, the heart 
to the fondest love ; and he began to question 
within himself how, even in Heaven, there can 
be food for eternal joy. How will the changing 
moods of the soul not pall amid everlasting 
splendour } How is it possible for unchanging 
happiness not to produce weariness in the 
enjoyer? Eternity! It is a terrible word for 
a being whose sole law is variety and change. 
AVhat joy or pleasure is there that a man could 
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wish to last for ever? To blot out both past 
and future; both memory and hope! Eternity! 
It is a word too stem, too dread for us on 
earth ; what will it be for the dwellers in 
Heaven ? 

Thus reasoned Brother Alfus, and every day 
his doubting mood grew in strength. One 
morning he left the convent long before the 
Brothers were awake, and went down into the 
valley. The whole country, steeped in dew, 
awoke to the sunshine of the dawn, and a 
poet might have imagined that . it was like 
a girl smiling through her tears. The Brother 
wandered slowly along the shady paths of the 
hillside, where the birds, just awake, fluttered 
in the hawthorns, shaking showers of dew upon* 
his shaven head, while a number of butterfliesj. 
still half asleep, flitted here and there in the 
sunshine drying their wings. Brother Alfus 
looked abroad over the country, recalling how 
beautiful he had thought it the first time he 
saw it, and with what delight he had looked 
forward to ending his days in such a scene* 
To him, bom in a town, accustomed to narrow,, 
gloomy streets and the sad walls of fortifica- 
tions, the flowers, the trees, the very air, with 
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its sweet breath, intoxicated him with their 
newness. The year of noviceship had been a 
delightful year indeed to him. He had taken 
long walks in the valleys, and had found out 
the most enchanting bits of landscape. Brooks 
singing among the beds of tall gladiolus, glades 
thronged with nightingales, thickets of wild roses 
and carpets of wood strawberries — these and a 
thousand other delights were seen and enjoyed 
for the first time. It was a glad thing to walk 
through the hidden pathways, and to find out 
continually some spring as yet not tasted, some 
bed of moss untrodden by the foot of man. 
But these pleasures were not long-lived. Before 
much time had elapsed every path through 
the forest would be explored, the note of every 
bird would become familiar, every wild flower 
would be gathered, and then good-bye to the 
pleasure of being in the midst of such scenes. 
Custom, which seems to enwrap like a veil 
the actual beauty of creation, makes us 
both deaf and blind to the reality, and, alas! 
Brother Alfus had reached this extremity. 
Like men who have made free use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and cease to feel their effects, 
he looked with indifference upon the objects 
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formerly so fair to his eyes. How, then, could 
any kind of eternal beauty fill a soul which 
all God*s works upon earth could only excite 
to so brief a delight ? Thus communing with 
himself. Brother Alfus wandered on into the 
depths of the valley. With bowed head, and 
hands listlessly hanging down, he walked 
through the woods without seeing anything 
about him, through dewy glades, across brooks, 
and over heights. The slender spire of the 
convent had almost disappeared from view, 
Olmiitz with its towers and fortifications was 
wrapt in the misty distance, and even the 
mountains showed upon the horizon only as 
faint blue clouds. Suddenly the Monk stopped, 
for he had come to the outskirts of a large 
forest, which seemed boundless to the eye. He 
heard the melodious hum of insects and the 
fragrant breeze sighing among the trees. After 
glancing into the tender gloom of this forest, 
Alfus hesitatingly entered it, but as if he was 
on forbidden ground. As he went on the 
woodland seemed to grow more solemn and 
vast, the flowers to become sweeter, exhaling 
a more delicious fragrance. But, unlike the 
perfumes of earth, this fragrance seemed to 
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penetrate the soul and nerve it with fresh 
vigour. It was to him as the bracing energy 
of some good action, or the approach of a 
friend for whom one feels reverence as well 
as love. 

And soon to this was added a harmony which 
seemed to fill the whole forest As he v/ent on, 
Alfus saw long glades filled with light ; and 
what struck him with greater amazement was 
to find that the perfume, the light, and the 
music were one and the same ; communicating 
themselves to him by one perception, as if he 
had ceased to feel through different senses, and 
discerned simply with his one soul. 

Having now reached the nearest glade and 
sat down the better to enjoy its marvels, he 
began to awaken to a kind of voice so soft and 
impalpable that even the ripple of the lake, 
the rustle of the breeze, or the breathing of a 
sleeping child is not so low and noiseless. The 
murmuring sound of waters, the sweetness of 
all finest music, seemed to be mingled in that 
etherial voice. It was not a song, yet it flowed 
with melody: it was not articulate language, 
and yet it spoke ; and knowledge, wisdom, and 
poetry were conveyed to the mind by its sounds. 
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Like heavenly inspiration, it raised the soul, and 
seemed to float it upward to a loftier sphere. 
Listening to that voice, one seemed to discern 
and enter into all knowledge ; and as the world 
of thought is infinite in its secrets, this voice was 
infinitely various ; it could have been heard for 
ages, and yet have seemed fresh and new. The 
longer Alfus listened to it, the deeper grew his 
joy. Every moment he seemed to hear fresh 
mysteries unfold, as if the clouds had suddenly 
lifted on an Alpine height, and at one glimpse 
unveiled the full glory of lakes and glaciers and 
mountain peaks below. 

Suddenly, the soft radiance illuminating the 
forest was darkened ; one long-drawn melodious 
echo sounded through the trees, and the won- 
drous voice was lost in silence. Alfus remained 
motionless, stupefied, as if he had awaked from 
an enchanted sleep. He looked round him with 
surprise, and when he got up to retrace his steps 
to the convent, he found that his joints were 
stiff, and that his limbs had lost their vigour. 
He retraced with difficulty the pathway by 
which he had come, and was soon out of the 
wood. But when he had found the road to 
the convent, he hastened his steps, for, to his 
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surprise, the day was closing in ; and still more 
was he astonished to find that, as he went on, 
the whole country about him looked changed. 
The young saplingps which he had passed in 
the morning were now rugged and hoary oaks. 
Instead of the little wooden bridge covered with 
ivy which he had crossed a few hours since, a 
solid arch of stone bridged the stream. Passing 
by a pond, the women who were drying their 
linen upon the elder-trees stopped their work to 
gaze at him, and said one to another, "Look 
at that old man going along in the habit of the 
Olmiitz Brothers. We know all the Monks, 
but we have never seen him." 

"Those women are senseless," said Alfus to 
himself as he went on. Still he felt a little 
uneasy, and was glad when the convent spire 
came in sight through the trees. He hastened 
on up the narrow, steep path, and went straight 
to the convent door. But how was he astounded 
to find that that door was no longer in its usual 
place. He looked up, and stood rooted to the 
ground with amazement Not only the door, 
but the convent was altogether changed; the 
inclosure was enlarged, the buildings increased, 
and a young plane-tree which he himself planted 
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tear the chapel a few days before, now covered 
he whole sanctuary with its spreading branches 
md broad leaves. 

The Monk, as if in a dream, stood before the 
lew doorway, and rang a gentle peal at the bell. 
Xs silvery well-known sound was no longer the 
ame. A young Brother-guardian opened the 
loor. 

" What can have happened } " said Brother 
\lfus. "Is Anthony no longer porter.?" 

" I know no Brother Anthony," answered the 
ruardian. 

Alfus covered his face with his hands. " Have 
[ lost my senses ? " he said in a fright. " Is not 
liis the Olmiitz Convent, which I left this very 
Horning } " 

"I have been porter here for five years," 
replied the guardian, "and I certainly do not 
know your face." 

Alfus looked about him wildly, and then, 
seeing several Monks going along the cloister, 
lie called to them, but none of them answered 
to the names he mentioned. He then went 
quickly towards them and looked in their faces, 
but they were every one unknown. 

"Is this some great miracle from God?" he 
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exclaimed " In His name, Brothers, I implore 
you to look at me. Did none of you ever sec 
me before? Is there not one of you who 
recognizes Brother Alfus?" 

They all looked at him amazed. 

" Alfus ! " repeated the elder among the 
Monks, after a pause. "Yes, there was once 
at Olmutz a Brother of that name. I have 
heard our older Fathers speak of him. He was 
a man of learning, and much given to abstrac- 
tion and solitude. One day he left the convent, 
and was seen to wander away through the 
woods. For a very long time the Brothers 
looked for his return, but he never came, and 
no one ever knew what became of him after. 
But that happened about a hundred years aga" 

At these words Alfus uttered a kind of cry, 
for now the whole mystery was explained. He 
knelt down on the ground, and joining his 
hands, uttered with exceeding fervour these 
^ords : " O my God, Thou hast willed that I 
should well understand my folly in comparing 
the joys of this world with those of eternal life 
While listening to Thy voice a hundred years 
have passed away as one day ; and now I begin 
to understand the joy of Heaven and the 
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Blessed therein. Be Thou for ever blessed 
and praised, O Grod! and vouchsafe to pardon 
Thy poor servant all his exceeding folly." 

So saying, Brother Alfus stretched out his 
arms, bowed himself and kissed the gp'ound, 
and in the humble act rendered up his soul 
to God. 

When the professor had made an end of his 
tale, no one spoke or applauded, but it was 
greeted with one long and expressive silence 
by all. The listeners seemed to be pondering 
intently both the legend and the meaning 
hidden in it, and for some minutes nothing was 
heard but the distant fall of water from the 
mountains, and the slight breathing of the dog 
at our feet. 

The old professor's story had quite filled our 
minds with food for earnest reflection, and it 
might even be said that no one felt able to 
break the silence which reigned in the room, 
when suddenly the clock struck eleven. The 
silvery sound of the strokes broke the spell. 

" Can it be so late ? " exclaimed the professor, 
looking at his watch. He and his wife both 
got up, when I seized his hand. 
G 
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"Dear sir! may we not ask for one more 
story ? " 

He smiled "It is very late, and I have 
travelled a long way to-day," he said. 

" Just one more story," I pleaded " Remem- 
ber that we shall most probably never meet 
again in all our lives, and this may be the 
only boon I shall ever ask you in this world" 

" That is true," he replied, sitting down again. 
"And no one has a right to refuse any man's 
single request, especially when earnestly asked." 

The Germans round the stove took their pipes 
out of their mouths, that they might spit upon 
the brands, and murmured inarticulate sounds of 
satisfaction. The aged story-teller covered his 
eyes with his hand for a few moments, seeming 
to search in his memory for the thread of some 
event Then he began the story of 

THE OLD MAN WITH TWO FLUTES. 

In the fourteenth century there was, in tiie 
principality of Kalenburg, a great city named 
Hamelen. Built upon the confluence of the 
Hamel and the Weser, vessels from all nations 
traded at its port, whence their cargoes were 
dispersed throughout Germany. Its trade, its 
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wealth, and its importance became of such 
renown, that if a man was able to say " I am 
a Hamelen burgher," he was tolerably sure of 
meeting with protection and favour throughout 
the country. The citizens, therefore, gradually 
came to be hard, grasping, and arrogant men, 
as generally happens with every one who can 
do exactly as he pleases. 

One day a strange vessel came into their 
port, of such strange build and rig that the 
oldest Hamelen sailors said they had never 
seen anything like it. It had neither sails nor 
oars, but was heavily laden with precious 
merchandize, rich stuffs and silks, perfumed 
leather, gold-dust, and specie from the East 
A single sailor navigated this strange craft — 
an old man with a silver beard, dressed in a 
gown of yellow velvet girt with a broad linen 
girdle, and bearing round his neck two flutes, 
hung by a silver chain. Now one flute was 
made of ivory, and the other of ebony as 
black as jet 

All the citizens of Hamelen ran in crowds 
to gaze at the strange barque and the strange 
navigator who had brought it in. He received 
all visitors with courtesy, but replied to their 

G 2 
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questions by saying that he was come to trade 
and not to talk, and there was his merchandize 
for their approval, spread upon the deck. But 
the citizens all went away without buying any- 
thing, each one framing his own theory 
concerning the mysterious stranger. Some 
said that he was an Oriental Jew, whose thirst 
for gain had drawn him across distant seas; 
others that he had come from India by some 
unknown northern channel ; and some pro- 
tested their belief that he was a pirate enriched 
by the cargo forcibly taken from his comrades. 

This being the least favourable, was the view 
generally taken by the whole city. It spread 
rapidly, and "the old man with two flutes" 
was universally set down as a ravager of the 
seas, who had come hither to make a harvest 
by his ill-gotten gains. Some of the citizens, 
indeed, ventured to suggest that he ought first 
to be examined, and the truth thus made clear, 
while others declared that he ought at once to 
be arrested ; and one of the merchants, who was 
most afraid of rivalry from the stranger, pro- 
posed that his wares should be summarily 
seized, as those of a suspicious person. This 
last piece of counsel seemed admirable to every- 
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body; a deputation was forthwith despatched 
to the governing council, and several of the 
members went in a body to the port to seize 
the obnoxious merchandize. 

The aged foreigner in vain remonstrated that 
he was being despoiled contrary to every law 
of justice and reason. The magistrates replied 
that his merchandize should be restored imme- 
diately on his proving that it really belonged 
to him, and threatened, in case of further 
resistance, that he should be imprisoned as 
well as robbed of his wares. 

The strange trader, seeing that these unjust 
burghers were resolved, sat down at his helm, 
and allowed them to carry away the- cargo 
without uttering another word. When everybody 
had left the barque he unloosed the chain which 
moored it to the quay, and let the boat drift 
down the course of the river. 

The inquisitive crowd had thickly gathered 
to see him depart, and even the magistrates 
had lingered to watch the boat leave the port 
The old man, seeing them stand there exulting 
and jeering, leaned over the edge of his barque 
and said — " I leave your city, O men of rapine 
and injustice ! who have robbed and driven 
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from you an innocent trader ; but I bestow upon 
you in return the gift of the ministers of my 
revenge." He opened as he spoke a scarlet 
purse which hung from his girdle, and there 
leapt from it three different species of rats, 
which took to the water and swam imme- 
diately to the shore. But the barque went 
drifting away down the stream. 

The citizens made themselves merry for a 
while over this queer revenge of the despoiled 
trader, but they soon found that their mirth was 
likely to be short-lived. The rats multiplied 
so prodigiously that they ended by taking 
possession of the whole city of Hamelen. They 
drove. out the cats and dogs, and burrowed in 
the comers of the roofs and spouts where the 
swallows used to make their nests. The tables 
were scarcely laid for meals in the houses when 
the rats rushed from all comers and eat up all 
the food that had been provided for the family. 
They swarmed in thousands in the store-barns 
and granaries of the city, and devoured in a 
few weeks the com laid up for all the inhabi- 
tants for years. This created a dearth, during 
which the rats became most terrible foes. They 
ranged through the whole city, devouring the 
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merchandize ; swam in swarms to the ships 
and eat up the sails and cordage. When 
these failed they gnawed into all the timber 
of the houses, so that many of them fell into 
ruin ; and at last, maddened with hunger, they 
attacked the grown people in their sleep, and 
devoured great numbers of infants in their 
cradles. 

The miserable citizens, who had soon 
exhausted all the common remedies in vain, 
knew no longer how to face this calamity. 
Their warehouses and gfranaries were empty, 
and foreign vessels no longer frequented their 
port There would have been an utter end to 
the good city of Hamelen if the Council had 
not issued a manifesto, promising a reward of 
one hundred thousand gold pieces to any man 
who should deliver the city from the plague of 
rats. This manifesto had been some time 
published, and no one had ever presented 
himself to cure the evil, when suddenly the 
barque without sails or oars, navigated by the 
aged trader with two flutes, appeared once more 
at the mouth of the harbour. He would not 
land, but he sent a letter to the Town Council, 
in which he undertook to deliver the city if the 
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hundred thousand gold pieces were at once 

made over to him. Upon reading the letter, 

the members of the Council all hastened in a 

body to the quay, humbly beseeching the aged 

foreigner to land, and taking a solemn oath to 

pay him the one hundred thousand gold pieces 

if he would only save their wretched city. 

And the old man trusted their word. He 
landed on the shore, and taking up his ivory 
flute, began to walk slowly through the streets 
of Hamelen, playii^ all the while a quaint and 
plaintive air, the like of which no one had ever 
heard before. As he played, the rats came 
gradually trooping behind him in thousands, in 
armies, in swarms, and when they were all. 
gathered together the trader took the road to 
the quays and ordered them into his barque, 
which floated away with them out into the 
broad river, and sank with them under the waves. 
Turning towards the magistrates, the stranger 
then claimed his reward. " You see that I have 
kept my word," he said, "it remains only for 
you to do the same." 

But the magistrates, having no longer any- 
thing to fear, began to find reasons for not 
keeping their agreement 
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" A reward ought always to be in some pro- 
portion to the pains taken for it," said one. " A 
little tune on a flute could never be worth one 
hundred thousand pieces of gold ! " 

" Give him two hundred," said another. " I 
think that a very handsome offer ! " 

"Two hundred!" exclaimed the merchant 
who had first advised that he should be stripped 
of his goods. " Have you forgotten, then, that 
this man was the cause of all our miseries ? " 

" That is perfectly true ! " exclaimed a chorus 
of voices. 

" Far from demanding any reward, we ought 
to sentence him to some fearful punishment," 
continued the merchant " He may think him- 
self well off if we engage to forget all that has 
passed, and grant him our generous pardon ! " 

The aged man in vain reminded them that 
the ravage had fallen upon them through their 
unjust treatment to a stranger, and that before 
delivering them from it they had promised on 
oath to pay him the hundred thousand pieces of 
gold that were actually promised him in reward. 

The magistrates peremptorily ordered him to 
hold his peace, and one among them, putting on 
a pious face, added that their deliverance came 
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from God alone, and it was right that He only 
should be thanked. This sentiment being loudly 
applauded, the whole crowd went off in a body 
to the cathedral to return thanks to God, as if 
He would ever accept the prayers of unjust and 
perjured men. 

The aged stranger stood silent for a while 
when they left him, but when the last of the 
crowd had disappeared, he seized his ebony 
flute, and said in a terrible voice, " They must 
then be punished according to their works!" 

Once more he passed along the streets of 
Hamelen, playing softly on the ebony flute, 
and this time it was the little children who 
came pouring out of the houses, and following 
in crowds, by some irresistible attraction, the 
wonderful flute-player. Out of nearly every 
door as he passed along the streets of Hamelen 
came one, or two, or a string of children, and 
when the tale was complete, he bent his steps 

once more towards the quays. 

..... • 

Now, all this time, the citizens were praying 
in the cathedral, when suddenly a loud mournful 
voice rang echoing through its aisles, wailing out 
the words, " The fathers* sin is punished in the 
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children! " And the people all rose up terrified, 
and rushing to the door in crowds, flew towards 
the quays, for they had recognized the voice of 
the stranger. He was nowhere to be seen ; but 
each little wave of the river as it washed upon 

the quay, floated upon it a childish corpse ! 

• ••••• 

A chapel was built to commemorate their 

terrible doom, and on its stained windows were 

seen depicted the weeping mothers of Hamelen 

standing beside the Weser, whose waves bore 

up the floating heads and hands of children 

imploring help. And behind these stood the 

figure of the aged stranger playing upon the 

ebony flute, while the legend was written 

underneath — 

tS4i out clftilDtett, 
2)e0tro?eD ii? t|ie malice of i^t (Stiil SDne. 

But before one day had gone by some unseen 
hand had blotted out this legend ; and the next 
morning the citizens of Hamelen read with 
awe and amazement these words — 

2)e0tro?eii ii? t|ie tn|u0tice of tlfteit fat|iet0. 



THE GROCER'S CORNUCOPIA. 

''We found ourselves in one of the thickly 
inhabited and charming suburbs of Paris, partly 
composed of the small neat dwellings of workii^ 
men, and partly of pretty villas, nestling among 
their orchards and vines. The morning sun was 
shining brightly in the little market-place, now 
sprinkled with impudent sparrows, fighting with 
one another for such grain as was scattered 

. among the dust, and where thrifty house- 
wives, in morning wrappers, were going from 
door to door for the usual shopping and gossip 
of the early day. One might see the doors 
of the little shops opening one after another, 
and the inmates rather indolently displaying 
such specimens of their wares as were calculated 
to attract purchasers. One of these shopkeepers, 
having set his counter in order, was standing, 
with folded arms, looking out at his less diligent 

.neighbours. He was a young man, with an 

i intelligent face and quick movements, whose 
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shop-front showed, in large gilt capitals, these 

words — COLONIAL PRX)DUCTIONS. 

The grocer — ^for it is best to call things by 
their proper names — had not long been settled 
in the suburb. This was clearly manifest by 
the vivid newness of his wares, the splendour 
of the freshly painted arabesques of the shop- 
front, and the spotless varnish of the counter. 
Moreover, he scarcely met with one greeting 
from the passengers, nor did one of them take 
the trouble to stop and ask him how he had slept. - 
Aristides Giraud — for so he was called — ^would 
perhaps have been perfectly satisfied without 
giving any account of his health or his night's 
rest, but he was not quite so contented with 
the emptiness of his shop. As he leant against 
the door-post, his eye wandered impatiently 
over the little market-place, and still every one- 
passed the groceries without stopping. Tired 
of waiting in vain, he was about to go back 
into the shop, when a hand roughly grasped 
his arm, and, turning round, he recognized an 
old fellow-apprentice, whom he had lost sight 
of for some years. 

Alexander Crepin was dressed in the usual 
whimsical way of second-class fast young men. 
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A wideawake hat, a handkerchief carelessly 
knotted round his neck, an overcoat covered 
with enormous buttons, and trousers so large 
that they fell in folds over his jean gaiters. 
He carried in his hand a very small cane with 
an agate head. Though there had never been 
any special intimacy between him and Giraud, 
still the grocer had felt so lonely that he was 
ready to welcome any one, and he accosted 
Cr^pin with a hearty welcome, carrying him 
off to the parlour behind the shop, and leaving 
the young lad in his employ to take his place 
in the shop. 

" Well, old fellow, then you are quite settled 
down ? " said Cr^pin, as soon as they were 
comfortably seated. **And satisfactorily, I 
should say, for I have been up and down all 
your six streets, and your grocer's shop is 
certainly the most splendid in the place." 

" Always considering that it is the only one 
there is," replied Giraud, a little drily. 

"Then you must have found the road to 
Peru ? " 

" Or, rather, to the workhouse." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"I mean that nobody here buys anything. 
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It is more than a month since I opened this 
shop, and all the goods are just as they were." 

"Confound it! Don't they do any eating 
and drinking, then, in these parts ? " 

"Yes; and a good deal of it, too. We 
have an inn, and eating-houses and coffee-shops, 
without reckoning second-rate houses — but they 
all buy their things in Paris. 

"Why not offer them your services as a 
buyer.?" 

" As if I had not thought of that ! They 
all said they had laid in their stocks, but would 
think of it later on. You see, time is everything 
here, and you must wait as long to be known 
as for a crab-stock to become an apple-tree." 

"That doesn't suit you, I should say, who 
do everything at railway speed," said Crdpin, 
laughing. " When we were both at Desvilliers', 
you were always for getting to a place before 
you had set out ! I hope, at least, that Desvilliers 
gives you credit ? " 

"I hoped so, too, after the name I had in 
the house, and the offers made me," replied 
Giraud, with some bitterness. "When I was 
going to set up here, I went to Havre to 
consult M. Desvilliers, who had just repeated 
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his offers, and came hither on the certainty 
that his house would supply me with goods. 
It is now a month since I wrote for a stock, 
and have had no answer. I suppose on second 
thoughts the old gentleman thought it wisest 
not to trust me." 

" The old story/* said Cr^pin, lighting a cigar. 
" Promises, my boy, are like feasts on the stage 
We might fancy they are chickens stuffed with 
truffles, and lark-pies — ^but they are all nothing 
but paint and pasteboard. But come, make a 
clean breast of it Was it only old Desvilliers' 
promises which led you to set up here.^ If 
my memory has not rusted, there was a family 
living somewhere here in which there was a 
desirable daughter.?" 

" Miss Garot ? " 

"Exactly so — Rosalie Garot, for whom you 
made acrostics in the rosy days of your youth. 
Well, does that fancy still hold } Is the bride 
getting her trousseau ready, and are the cards 
being printed?" 

"Ask them, as you seem to know them," 
replied Giraud, curtly. " I have nothing to say 
about it." 

" And why not, old fellow } " 
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"Because I am neither refused nor accepted, 
and they want more time to decide." 

Cr^pin burst into a loud laugh. "Most 
decidedly you are put on the provisional staff, 
my poor old boy!" he exclaimed. "Success, 
credit, and happiness are all sent into the 
middle of next week, which never comes to 
pass ! But now, tell me, how do you manage 
about these delays, when you were always 
wishing to-morrow to be to-day.?" 

" Don't you see how I manage ? " said 
Giraud, desperately. "I am just eating my 
heart out I am like St. Laurence on his 
gridiron, and cannot even get my executioners 
to turn me to the other side! I am nearly 
at the end of my thread, and shall soon send 
the grocer's shop to look after last year's 
moon." 

"Is it really so?" said Crdpin, looking him 
full in the face. " Well, if you are really tired 
of screws of paper and the scales, I can do 
something for you." 

"What is that?" replied Giraud, whose eyes 
now sparkled. 

"Show you how to make a run to fortune 
by an express train, instead of in a cart drawn 
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by snails. But I can't talk any longer fasting ; 
let us have some luncheon, and between the 
chops and coffee you shall hear it alL" 

The young man sent out to the next eating- 
house for what was necessary, and was soon 
sitting down to eat with Crdpin, who after con- 
scientiously airing his appetite, duly unfolded 
his plans. Having been disgusted himself, he 
said, by trying several professions, in which he 
had eaten up the chief pai;t of his means, the 
former apprentice joined one of the Califomian 
gold companies, and in a few days from now 
a party of emigrants was to start for San 
Francisco, with an engineer, workmen, pay- 
master, and everything necessary for washing 
and preparing the gold. According to the most 
moderate calculations, each of the adventurers 
must make his fortune in three years' time. 
Crepin, who had got his Califomian romance 
by heart, told Giraud all that he had heard or 
read on the subject. Besides the gold, which 
was to be picked up in shovelsful, this new 
Eldorado offered to the workmen engaged fifty 
other ways of getting rich. Blacksmiths and 
carpenters earned over three pounds a day; 
barbers never shaved any one under five 
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shillings; the commonest servant had immense 
wages; shopkeepers counted their daily gains 
at some hundreds. In short, in that favoured 
land it was needful to strive as anxiously not 
to become a millionaire, as elsewhere it was 
necessary to toil to be one. 

The young grocer was much excited by these 
stories, for he had always been given to show 
and haste. He compared his gains, so small 
and tardy, with thcitriumphant success of which 
Cr^pin had been speaking. The more facts 
and details the latter heaped together, the 
greater disgust did the other feel at his actual 
position, and at last he suddenly broke up the 
conversation by striking his fist on the table 
and exclaiming, "Let us talk of something 
else! What is the good of your coming here 
and showing me a feast in which there is 
nothing for me to eat ? " 

" What hinders you ? " said Cr6pin. 

"What hinders me! Haven't you just told 
me it wanted some thousands of francs to 
emigrate with you ?." 

" No doubt." 

"And haven't I just turned everything I 
possess into sugar-loaves and chicory-bags ? '* 
H 2 
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casting my net into the deep sea, and hauling 
my fish by the bushel I shall like to see how 
the townspeople here will look, who now do not 
think me worthy of their custom, when I come 
back a millionaire ! And Desvilliers, who can't 
even answer a letter written to him — I shall go 
to him in my cabriolet and leave him my card ! 
Perhaps the Garots and Miss Rosalie will have 
made up their minds by that time. We shall 
see then whether I have not made up mine 
too!" 

Following the thread of these dissatisfied, 
i:ather than triumphant reflections, Giraud un- 
twisted the cornucopia he still held in his hand, 
and read it without thinking. But this time his 
eye was effectually caught by the words and 
recalled his attention also, and beginning list- 
lessly, he ended by giving his whole mind to the 
following : 

"Meng-Isen sayeth, *In human affairs do 
what is reasonable without hurry. Beware of 
being like the man in the State of Soung/ 

"Now there was a labourer in the State of 
Soung, a labourer who was very unhappy 
because his com did not grow, and he began to 
tear the blades half out of the ground to make 
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them grow quicker. In the evening he said, * I 
am very tired, for I have been helping our com 
to grow/ His children ran out eagerly to look at 
the com ; but behold ! it was all withered away. 
It is seldom in this world that we find people 
wise enough not to help their corn to grow'* 

Giraud thought a good deal about this. He 
read over again and again the parable of the 
•disciple of Khoung-Tseu (Confucius), and each 
time he thought about it the more. Was he 
not carrying his impatience about his harvest 
and his wishes for the future to as dangerous a 
venture } Was he not just on the eve of helping 
his com to groWy and must expect, like that 
labourer, to see it lying withered in his field ? 

At that moment the shopboy, who had mn to 
put on his coat and cap, came back into the 
shop with the letter to the auctioneer in his 
hand. Giraud hesitated a moment, and then 
called him back and laid the letter beside him. 
" There is no hurry," he said ; " it can wait" 
And he went on twisting up his cornucopias. 

His resolution was a little shaken. He pleaded 
the two causes before himself as the judge, and 
although he argued them fairly, he still inclined 
to emigration and the Golden Land. 
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Next came the postman with a letter. The 
Havre postmark. Giraud knew his old master's 
handwriting, and opened it at once. M. Des- 
villiers wrote cordially ; explained that his 
absence had prevented him writing sooner, said 
that the goods he had ordered had started, and , 
ended by warm expressions of goodwill, and 
the acceptance of Giraud's terms. 

This excellent and unexpected news added to 
the grocer's perplexity. The conditions laid 
down by the Havre tradesmen were exceedingly 
advantageous, and there only remained the 
difficulty of securing customers. Giraud was 
just going over again the scanty items of his 
month's receipts, when his neighbour the coffee- 
shop keeper came in. A few days previously 
this good man had been taken unawares by an 
unusual number of customers, and finding his 
stock run out, he had sent to Giraud for certain 
groceries, for which he now came to pay. 
He complimented the young man upon the 
excellence and cheapness of his goods, talked 

• 

with him for some time, and ended by offering 
to deal with him for everything of the kind he 
should want. *' Others will follow me," he said ; 
" but we don't take up new people as we put on 
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a new coat You must give tliem time to find 
out that they will be suited, and gain something 
too, by dealing with you. Experience walks 
slowly, but sooner or later it will come ; we 
be^n to see that you are an honest fellow, 
steady, and neighbourly. Don't you fret about 
to-morrow. Paris was not built in a day." 

After this profound remark, the coffee-shop 
keeper went back to his business, and Giraud 
was left more undecided than ever. It really 
seemed as if everything had come together this 
morning to oppose his first resolution, and very 
much perplexed and worried, he went on 
twisting his cornucopias, sometimes half reading 
over again the Chinese parable. In this state of 
glorious uncertainty, Cr^pin found him on his 
return. 

He had been to the house of some people he 
knew, where he had met some of the Garots, 
who had asked a thousand questions about 
Giraud, whom they seemed to like, and he had 
heard that Rosalie Garot had refused a very 
advantageous offer. "I really do believe the 
good people are still thinking of you," he said, 
"for when I said something about your going 
abroad, the girl's countenance quite changed. I 
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believe they only put you off to make you 
value them more, and that they might make a 
better bargain ; but, upon my word, they have 
done for themselves now. They must go and 
hunt up a fresh son-in-law, for you must take 
Fortune for your wife just at present Come, 
let us have a parting glass, for I must be off." 

Giraud poured out the wine without saying 

K)ne word. The last piece of news he had 

obtained was more to him than all the rest 

This marriage had been his life-long ambition, 

for true affection was far better than any 

prospect of fortune. A happy home and family 

blessings began to dawn upon him, and though 

he allowed his adventurous companion to go on 

boasting of his dreams of wealth, and mention a 

near day for meeting again, he was in truth 

impatient to see him start, that the day's work 

might end, that he might go and pay a visit to 

the Garots. 

He had not to wait so long. M. Garot, a 
little disturbed by Cr^pin's news, came himself 
to the shop to hear what it really meant The 
two men then came to a clear understanding, 
and it ended in Giraud's offer being accepted, 
and his marriage with Rosalie settled for the 
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coming winter. With patience, and some little 
necessary lapse of time, everything Giraud had 
despaired of was now thoroughly secured. 
Experience has made him a wiser man, and 
whenever he now meets with any one who is in 
too great a hurry to succeed or to be happy, 
Giraud never fails to tell him the story of Meng- 
Isen's parable, and to confirm with his own 
experience the maxim. We must give our com 
time to grow. 



FATHER MARK'S BULLFINCH. 

Some writers like to undertake to write the 
history of g^eat nations or of celebrated men. 
They will enumerate the Egyptian dynasties, 
and relate what Cyrus, Alexander, or Caesar has 
done. I, being a biographer of more modest 
pretensions, have only to tell the story of my 
neighbour's bullfinch ; I mean Prhnrose, foi 
this pretty name was given him because his 
songs seemed to bring before one the woods, 
and flowers, and sunshine of spring. 

Yesterday he was under my balcony, hung up 
in a poor tailor's window, for he was Father 
Mark's pride and delight. '* This is my child," 
said the old workman, pointing to the bird with 
one of those smiles which bring tears to oui 
minds. 

Mark had another child once, a daughtefj 
now lying in the cemetery. I heard her coffin 
nailed down, I saw Father Mark following hei 
to the grave in deep mourning, and bareheaded 
And after that I saw him take his old place 
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on his board at the window, between two pots 
withered gilliflowers. 

He was always the same, always hard at 
)rk, and always courteous. If I met him on 
e stairs, he would draw on one side : " I hope 
•u are quite well, sir ? Pray take care of the 
iirs ; they have just been waxed." Or, '* You 
d better take your umbrella, sir, it is going to 

wet" 

Beyond this, nothing; no more songs and 
als of merry laughter in that desolate room, 
ae morning I was at my window looking 
wn into the court, when I saw Father Mark 
dng downstairs with his dry loaf under his 
m. He was on his way to the greengrocer's 

buy his usual twopennyworth of cheese for 
eakfast A poor little boy was standing under 
e archway holding a tattered nest in his hand, 
e had sold the three best young birds, and 
Jy one nursling remained, so featherless and 
:kly that every one who had looked at it said, 
[t is going to die." Father Mark looked at it 
Qong the rest, and whatever the ragged nest 
id featherless orphan may have whispered to 
m, I saw the price of his breakfast slip into the 
)y's hand, and the poor old man disappeared 
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with his prize. Some days went by; and 
I thought no more of the bird, when one 
morning, as I was leaning on the balustrade, I 
heard a faint chirping, but so sweet, that I leant 
forward to look over. There was Father Mark 
at his window, making a bird's-nest with one 
hand, and feeding the bird with the other. At 
sight of me, he apologised for not taking his 
cap off. '' But is that the same bird I saw the 
other day ? " I asked, in astonishment 

"It is indeed, God bless it!" replied the 
tailor. " I do hope now that he will live." 

And live he did, growing every day more and 
more lively, so that by degrees his songs seemed 
to cheer up the whole house. Father Mark 
became both friend and singing master to 
Primrose, who flapped his wings as soon as he 
heard his voice, and then flew to the bars and 
put his head through them. 

In fact, the bullfinch had become the lion of 
the neighbourhood, and every day lookers-on 
succeeded one another beside his cage, just as 
formerly visitors used to crowd to see the King 
at dinner. First it would be the schoolboys, 
who told one another all kinds of tales of his 
exploits ; then would come little girls, bringing 
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him some dainty bit, and speaking to him ia. 
their gentlest tones ; at last the old hennit om 
the third floor, who never failed to stop to tell 
the tale of his dead canary bird. The good- 
old man exulted in Primrose, and well he* 
might, for each day as it passed some fresh 
progress was made. Everything he wished the 
bird to learn he learned and remembered. He 
forgot his own woodland song to whistle the 
airs his master whistled, and he finally became 
so great a personage that Father Mark thought 
he ought to get him a better cage. He must 
have one worthy of such distinguished visitors. 
The tailor then began to rummage all his 
drawers and collect all his stray pence and 
halfpence, even to the very last farthing. Soon 
afterwards Father Mark came home with the 
most magnificent cage I ever saw. Its wires 
were so fine, it was so tricked with glass beads, 
and silver filagree, so furnished with china seed 
boxes and crystal fountains, that the Emperor 
of China himself could wish for nothing better. 

The great gates of the palace were opened 
and the bird was introduced to his new dwelling. 
But what a disappointment ! Instead of showing 
any delight at his new quarters. Primrose flitted 
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here and there with fright, knocked himself 
against the bars, and tried all he could to get 
out again. 

"It is only the first change," said Fathei 
Mark. " To-morrow he will be singing for joy.' 

But not so. Neither on the morrow, nor fo 
days afterwards came any rejoicing sounds. Th( 
exile sat upon his perch sorrowful and dumb 
and his master plied him with cake and mille 
seed in vain. Primrose looked at the daintie 
with half-shut eyes. Several days had passe( 
in this way, and the bullfinch sat with hi 
feathers puffed out and his eyelids half closed 
as if he were going to die. Father Mark couk 
not stand it any longer; he opened the door 
of the Louvre, and brought it close to th( 
shabby old cage with its yellow pinnacles. A 
the sight of it. Primrose seemed to revive, anc 
he half spread his wings. He flew to his ok 
habitation, and immediately a clear chirping 
was heard. Life seemed to have joys for hiir 
again, and having recovered his home, his songf 
were poured out once more. Never had hif 
piping been so clear or sweet, and it literally 
filled the poor tailor's little room with sound 
Running over, one after another, all his tunes, 
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the bird seemed to be filled with the very spirit 
of spring. Wisef* than man, he had rejected 
wealth, and chosen his old life of peace and 
quietness. In his own way, he was taking up 
Virgil's beautiful song, " Happy is he who sleeps 
under the roof where he was bom, and sees the 
com of his own home fields ripen." 

Dear Primrose, whose memory has so often 
enlightened or strengthened me, why could you 
not teach every one your lesson of the love of 
simplicity, the need of moderation } Why could 
you not make every one understand your joyful 
songs which seemed to me to say — "Confine 
your wants to the limits of your kingdom ; for 
in the moderation of your wants you will find 
abundance of resources. Man wants but little^ 
nor that little long'' This seemed to me 
the burthen of Primrose's song while it was to 
be heard. Alas! I have ceased to hear, him 
now. He is gone, never to come back. . For 
some months, work had been scarce for Faiher 

Mark, and, at last, altogether came to ah end, 

<» • -^ ' » 

and he was obliged to go far away and find 

♦ ' ■ i» . . 

another master. He starts at daybreak, and 

* - . 

only returns at night, so that Primrose never 
sees him at all. The bird became very much 
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cast down at this, and one day I met the tailor 
on the stairs, carrying the cage in his hand. I 
spoke to Primrose, congratulating the old man 
on having a friend as good as a companion 
and a family at home. 

"Who was as good," he said in reply. 
"Every day, while I was sewing, he chirped 
softly to me, and when dinner-time came, I had 
better music than any king. Now all that is 
changed. As soon as I am dressed I must start 
off, and I never come back till after sunset 
When I go out. Primrose is not awake; and 
when I come in, he is asleep ; and that does not 
suit a singing-bird. Primrose is very dull at 
being always alone. He ought to have listening 
ears, and voices which answer him. So I have 
made up my mind at last to give the bird away." 

As he said these words, his voice became 
husky, and he turned it off to a cough, going 
quickly down the stairs. Poor Father Mark, 
may God reward him for his faithful kindness 
and devoted love ! If it be true that a glass of 
cold water given to one who needs it will have 
its reward in the Kingdom to come, I hope 
there will also be mention made of a pleasure 
sacrificed, if it be only a bird. 
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THE TWO PORTRAITS. 

For any traveller who is of an inquisitive turn 
and likes variety, steamboats will always be 
infinitely preferable to any other way of getting 
about There is not only more food for obser- 
vation, but the same subjects will recur oftener 
and under fresh points of view. The forced 
intimacy of railways and diligences sometimes 
borders on suffering, and is always subject to 
restraint and weariness, for there is no way of 
escape or hindrance. Our fellow-passengers are 
Hke companions in chains, and the restraint of 
such close neighbourhood deprives us of the 
freedom and cheerfulness of mind needed for 
observation. In a steamboat, on the contrary, 
we can choose and avoid our company; the 
space, comfort, and perfect independence leave 
us at liberty, and we always find in conse- 
<iuence that the conversation is brighter and 
Diore varied. 
Add to this that the views are such as con- 

\ I 2 
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tinually to modify your impressions. Rivers 
have a thousand aspects which roads can 
never furnish. The landscape is more strongly 
characterized and more picturesque; the villages 
on their banks are reflected in the water; 
woods tuft their winding banks ; barges glide 
along their reaches ; islands dot their surface 
like floating groves; while the mingled sound 
of the flowing water and the wind caresses the 
ear, and lends a soothing influence to the mind 

M. de Rivaud and his daughter had both fdt 
these impressions ever since their departure on 
the Swallow steamboat from Orleans. Sitting 
together at the stem, they saw the smiling banks 
of the Loire flitting before their eyes like the 
scenery of a comic opera. Every few minutes 
the girl made some remark which her father 
explained or assented to, upon the landscape or 
the passengers. Honorine's quick, intelligent 
mind found perpetual matter for her impres- 
sions, for, like all inexperienced people, she 
jumped quickly to conclusions, and imparted 
them to her father. 

The boat stopped near Montrichard, to wait 
for a punt containing a passenger. He was a 
very fat man, dressed in a kind of medium 
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between town and country, seeming to be a 
well-to-do fanner, but whose rosy face at this 
moment wore a cloud of dissatisfaction. As he 
stepped upon the steamer, close to M. de 
Rivaud, he put his hand to his straw hat with 
some familiarity. 

"Upon my word I thought I should have 
missed the boat," he said. " Not a creature at 
V&on to bring off the punt I wonder why the 
Government allows the piers to be so badly 
managed !" 

One of the passengers observed that these 
private, voluntary boat services were under no 
particular authority. 

** That doesn't hinder a man from losing the 
train and his business," replied the fat man. " I 
say, if I had missed this boat, I should not have 
got mine done to-day." 

"And where are you bound, M. John Baptist.?" 
said a little tradesman, who had come in at the 
last landing-stage. 

"Why, it's M. Dubois!" said the farmer, his 
face brightening. " Good day, M. Dubois ; 
pretty well, thank you, how are you?" 

"Middling, thank you, sir. So you're out 
to^y ?" 



it 
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"Just so. I am going to Montrichard, to 
look after a farm." 

Are you going to leave, then?" 
What, haven't you heard ?" exclaimed John 
Baptist "That old Closefist has given me 
notice to quit!" 

"What old Closefist.?" 

" Oh, well, the owner, then ! He has put that 
big Thibaud in over my head. You know that 
big fellow, whose father was had up by the 
police — ^people sprung out of the dirt Well, 
the old curmudgeon has given him the offer, 
because he said he would give ;S'20 more." 

"And over your head, who have been there 
from father to son for more than a century ! " 

" So much for a rich man's gratitude/' replied 
John Baptist, bitterly. " You till then: land, and 
make their fortunes, and just when the moment 
is come to make a few pounds, they turn you 
out at a minute's notice. But I'll pay him off, 
as I'm a living man! I'll serve him out!" 

"Perhaps it's the lawyer's doing," objected 
Dubois. 

" No, no ; it's the master," replied the fenner. 
" He even came over himself about it" 

" Did you see him ?" 
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"I should think I did — I went there twice. 
He was ill, of course. They are so proud, these 
folks, that they never want to see poor people 
like us, lest the very sight of us should dirty 
their clothes. Last time I could never see him." 

*' Pooh, pooh!" 

" No ; I found that the children, who are 
neither pretty nor polite, looked at me as if I 
were some wonderful beast. Like father, like 
children. It was their loss this time, for I took 
them a hare, which I carried back in my game 
bag, and we eat it ourselves. No, no; they 
won't walk over me in a hurry!" 

" You are right, Father Baptist," said Dubois, 
slapping him on the back. "My mother used 
to say that a workman was as good as a lord 
when his bread was baked." 

"'Tis true, but. ^ don't think so," replied the 
farmer, shaking his head. " He is always for 
being somebody, and never thinks he has 
money enough ; and yet, goodness knows, he 
has everything in the world. Hasn't he just 
got the new road made straight through his 
land, to say nothing of the great pond which 
he has been allowed to drain, and all the 
water-power they let him have. It is only 
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the mischief-makers now that get on, and if 
you see anybody rich and great, you may be 
sure he is not good for much." 

" Ah ! don't say that, sir," said a little man, 
with a kind pale face, who had been standing 
by in silence. "If there are hard and ungrateful 
masters in the world, there are grateful and 
and generous ones too. I'm sure I know one" 

"Have you got a good master?" asked the 
other, with a half doubtful air. 

" Good enough to forgive me three years' 
rent after the cattle plague had carried off all 
my beasts." 

" Three years ! " exclaimed John Baptist, 
opening his eyes. 

"And he has got my eldest son a burse. I 
was obliged to take him away from College." 

" My goodness, if I found a fellow like that I 
would build a chapel to his name ! " exclaimed 
the countryman. 

"And I have said nothing yet about his 
family," added the second speaker. "Every 
New Year's Day his daughter sends my little 
one some books, with a pretty letter full of 
good advice." 

"That's what I call knowing how to live," 
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aid John Baptist I only wish your landlord 
ras master of all that mine has." 

" No one could complain if he had," replied 
le other, " for he is just as kind and impartial 
5 everybody. Our district owes him a school, 
public laundry, and a refuge for the aged." 

The farmer and every one present uttered 
arious sounds of approbation. Honorine, who 
ad listened with attentive curiosity, turned to 
er father and said — " If the Egyptians judged 
le dead, we certainly judge the living. Did 
ou hear what they said, father } " 
Yes, I heard," replied M. de Rivaud. 
How good and evil bear fruit unknown to 
s!" continued Honorine. The hidden act, 
hich we thought known only to one or two, 
i published to the world, either to our praise 
r shame. Our character is like a house which 
; built without our knowing how, and it turns 
ut to be either a shrine or a gibbet" 

" But do you think either shrine or gibbet is 
Iways deserved } " said M. de Rivaud. 

"One may certainly be mistaken," said 
lonorine. "But here, father, it is surely 
mpossible not to see what a difference there 
s between these two ma.sters. Whatever 
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allowances you may make for spite or grati- 
tude, you must have on the one hand hardness, 
pride, and greed, and on the other generosity, 
kindness, and devotedness. Without having seen 
either of these two men, I feel to like the one 
and dislike the other, and I can without a 
doubt rank them in this way opposed to one 
another. 

M. de Rivaud smiled without speaking, but 
turning to John Baptist he said — "The farm 
you have just left is called Croisaies, is it 
not ? " 

"Just so," replied the countryman. "You 
know those parts, sir ? " 

"And you," he continued, to the second 
farmer, " live at Challans in Vendue ? " 

" Yes, sir," replied the little pale man. 

" I thought so," said Honorine's father, 
smiling. " So you must both of you be 
acquainted with M. de Rivaud ? " 

" My bad landlord ! " exclaimed M. John 
Baptist. 

" My benefactor ! " said the other farmer. 

" The man that took my farm away ! " 

" The man who saved me from ruin ! " 

Honorine exclaimed in amazement Her 
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father madQ her a sign to be silent, and took 
her a little apart 

"It is you!" stammered Honorine, both 
angry and ashamed. "And that man dared to 
accuse you of being a miser ! " 

"But the other puffed me up as being very 
generous," added M. de Rivaud, smiling. "The 
two portraits were drawn from the same original, 
but each of the painters drew according to his 
feelings. Neither was all they said quite untrue. 
I was hard upon John Baptist, because he had 
let down the land at Croisaies, and therefore 
he thinks me unjust I refused to see him 
because I was afraid of giving way to- his 
entreaties, and he judged me to be a proud 
man. As to the farmer at Challans, all that 
I did for him was only the just reward of his 
int^rity and zeal, but I may have treated him , 
with more warmth than usual. Our faults and 
merits are like all the rest of us, modified by 
our moods. I certainly do not deserve either 
of the characters given me, but I may deserve - 
something of each of them. This is why we 
never can judge people absolutely, nor without,, 
as JEsop says, weighing the two sides of the- 
scale. But what we ought to do, above all, is. 
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to suspend our judgment about those whose 
character we have never studied, for character 
is like light seen through stained glass — it 
takes the colouring of whatever tint it passes 
through. 



THE PIERCED ROCK* 

one extremity of the Brest Roads, at the 
er point of the promontory known as 
lem, there is a village nearly buried in a 
ve of beeches, elms, and ash-trees, called 
scanvel, whose slender spire tapers above 

trees and points out where it lies. The 
age contains scarcely thirty houses, in the 
ist of which you see the church, surrounded 

its graveyard, shaded by two enormous 
Inut-trees. A little way from one of these 
resh grave had been sodded, and upon it was 
nted the black wooden cross, watered with 
rs, which in poor country graveyards plays 
I part of the stone monument. A young 
ji, bareheaded, was kneeling on the grass, 
i two children were praying beside him. 
le grave held their mother and the young 
ui's wife. She was a brave and gentle 

This rock is near Brest, and the account given of it is^ 
aal fact. 
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< creature, who had battled ten years against 
misery, watching, and sickness, and had died at 
last without uttering one murmur of complaint 

After praying a long time, Claude Morvan 
.got up from his knees. His children did the 
same, and they all silently went back again to 
Kelem. Catherine Morvan's death had been 
a bitter blow to her husband, for he had loved 
her with all the love that was in him, but his 
grief did not in the least unman him. He hid 
it even from his own sight as one hides a 
sickening wound, and loved the dead wife 
henceforth in her children. The eldest of 
them, Peter, was nearly nine years old, and 
had all that practical knowledge which poverty 
gives to that class of life. He not only took 
•charge of Rdnde, two years younger, but he 
helped in the household work, went on errands, 
and took whatever share of his father's toil he 
could. 

The father and children followed the path 
which winds round the bare hill, and soon came 
in sight of the cottage, about half way between 
Roscanvel and the fort of Kelem. 

When he saw the cottage roof lit up by the 
rays of the setting sun, Claude felt a pang at 
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art His mind went back to the times 
lie could hear Catherine tell the children 
; coming, and fancied he could hear again 
rous cries of Peter and Rdn^e as they ran 
tt him. Now everything was silent ; death 
)me and carried away all brightness and 
m his dwelling. 

ide stifled a sigh, and taking his children's 
ands, drew them closer to him ; they were 

comfort and support now. Just as the 
jmed and they came opposite the cottage, 
' M. Royer sitting on the stone seat at the 
evidently waiting for him. M. Royer had 
ly kept a public-house at Brest He had 

from business, and was now living at 
avel, where he had brought several small 
, and among them Morvan's cottage. He 
f lived in an old tumbledown manor- 
near the village, where he farmed the land 
ggardly, slovenly way. In the neighbour- 
he bore the character of being a gprasping 
ssionate man, and had several times had 
>ear before the magistrate on account of 
iduct to his workmen, 
in he came up to his door, Claude took 
hat, and the little boy did the same ; but 
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M. Koyer remained seated, and kept his hat on 
his head. " So your wife is dead," he began, in 
that tone which badly disposed and brutal men 
affect towards their inferiors. "Do you know 
that is a very bad thing for you ? " 

" I ought to know it, sir," replied Claude, in 
a stifled voice ; " no one could know her worth 
as I did." 

" The worst of it is, it has lost you a good 
place at M. Lenoir's. " Why the mischief did you 
stay away from your work for a whole week ? " 

'* I was obliged ; I had to nurse Catherine." 

"Oh, Catherine, Catherine! you could have 
left that to the children." 

" Why, you knew it was a hopeless case." 

" We can never be sure of that when we love 
those who are dying, sir," replied Claude, with 
much feeling. " As long as she could speak to 
me or look at me, I could not believe she would 
leave me." 

M. Royer jerked his head contemptuously. 
"And what has it ended in, stupid.? She is dead, 
and lived just a week too long, for Lenoir 
wouldn't wait, and has brought another man 
from Brest for the brick-kiln. Where are you 
going to get work from now ? " 
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" I shall go and look for it all about," replied 
Morvan. 

"And won't find it anywhere," said the 
publican. " You know as well as I do that it is 
the deadest time of the year, and that there are 
more hands than work for them. And you owe 
me three months' rent" 

" I know it, sir. I shall pay you." 

"What with? With the pig that was sold 
to get physic for her, or with the furniture you 
parted with to get her a grand burial and a 
grave cross ? " asked M. Royer, rudely. " Just 
as if you could not content yourself with 
burying her like a poor woman in a cemetery 
grave ! " 

"Ah!" said Morvan, "one can't rule one's 
ideas about those things. If I had not done for 
her what others do, I should have felt as if I 
had made little of her memory. She gave all 
her life for us, and I could not be happy 
without paying her respect after her death. 
With the cross, at least we can't forget where 
she lies, and we shall know where to kneel and 
pray for her." 

Royer shrugged his shoulders. "One more 
utterly brutalized by superstition!" he muttered. 

J 
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" Well, it's no matter to me. Anyhow, you arc 
cleaned out, arn't you ? " 

"Just now, certainly, I could not pay you," 
Morvan said, hesitatingly. 

"Well, you just look out for another place," 
replied the publican. " I Ve got another tenant 
for this cottage, and you must turn out of it 
to-morrow, unless you can pay ten shillings 
more rent" 

Claude did not look for so abrupt a notice, 
but he made no opposition, and kept his temper. 
"Everybody is master of his own," he said, 
" and if you can get a better rent, sir, I would 
not stand in your way. I have a cousin in the 
bay at Dinant, and I think he will not refuse to 
take me and the children in." 

" Stop a moment," said the landlord, getting 
up ; "I don't want you to show me a clean pair 
of heels for my receipt. We must settle our 
accounts first ! " 

" Sir, I really am not able to do so at this 
moment," said Claude, in great confusion. 

" So be it," said M. Royer. " But you have 
your two children. Let me have them to keep 
my cows, and I will discharge your rent." 

At this unlooked for proposition, Peter and 
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R6nde, who had been listening with tBe care- 
lessness of children, pricked up their ears. "It 
will be all clear gain to you," continued the 
landlord, " for you will get rid of two monkeys 
whom I shall teach how to work." 

The children stuck close to their father. *' I 
don't want to go with him!" said Rende, looking 
at M. Royer in terror. 

"I don't want to go to the Manor House," 
said Peter, in a great fright. 

"What's all this!" exclaimed M. Royer, 
catching hold of him by the ear; "you are 
obstinate, are you ? You will go where I choose, 
you monkey ! " 

"Excuse me, sir," said Morvan, drawing the 
boy back. "I would rather not have the 
children go away from me." 

"What ! you won't let me have them V* cried 
the publican. 

" I would rather keep them with me," replied 
Morvan, with some confusion. " They are only 
used to be at home ; they would be very much 
upset in a strange place." 

M. Royer got up, red with anger. " Well, I 
did not look for this. I put before you a way 
of paying your debts and getting . rid of a 
J 2 
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burthen without spending a penny, and you 
refuse to take it What for? Because they 
want to stay here? Do they know why they 
want to stay? You, you young rascal, what's 
your reason?" 

''I like something to eat when I*m hungry, 
and at the Manor House they don't give you 
enough bread," said Peter. 

"What's that you say?" cried M. Royer, with 
his hand uplifted to strike. 

" I don't like to be beaten, and at the Manor 
House the workmen are beaten," replied the 
boy, steadily. 

The publican flew at him, to punish him for 
the accusations, which he himself was in the 
act of justifying, as was well known to the 
whole parish. 

Claude stopped him. 

"This is the way you bring up your children!" 
cried Royer, in a rage. "You teach them to 
insult their master and to tell lies. But I shall 
catch them yet, and then, woe betide them !" 

"It is to avoid these things that I would 
rather keep them with me," said Claude. " No 
one has ever lifted a hand upon them yet, and 
as long as I can hinder it, no one ever shall" 
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"Do you threaten me?" cried the enraged 
landlord. " This is all the thanks I get for my 
patience, or, rather, my stupidity. Confound it ! 
you shall not encroach on it any longer. Pay 
you here at once the rent you owe nie, or take 
yourself off this very night !" 

Morvan started. "Oh, sir! you won't treat 
me in that way?" 

"Won't I?" replied Royer, foaming with rage. 
" We will soon see that ! Will you pay me now, 
or not ?" 

Ah, sir, you know I cannot." 
Very well, then, I'll take care of myself!" 
said the landlord, and turning the key in the 
door, he snatched it out, put it in his pocket, 
and walked away. 

Morvan stood looking at him for a few 
minutes like a man stupified, and then, roused 
in his turn, he rushed after him down the path- 
-way, but stopped when the frightened children 
called him back. He thought of the conse- 
-quences of a violent struggle with such a man 
— the police, perhaps imprisonment, and the 
children left utterly destitute. His anger cooled 
under these collections; he returned slowly 
back to his children, took them by the hand. 
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and stood for a little while before the cottage, 
still undecided what to do. Should he go to 
M. Royer and try to soften him, or start imme- 
diately for his cousin's? After a few minutes' 
thought, he decided on the latter course. He 
took a basket out of a little shed, which 
contained some remains of food, and then, 
speaking cheerily to Peter and Rdn^e, he turned 
once more up the hill to Kelem, and thence 
pursued the road to Dinant 

Having the children with him, he was obliged 
to walk slowly, and being wrapt up in painful 
thoughts, he paid no attention to an3^ing about 
him. Meanwhile, the sky became overcast with 
clouds, the sea coast was blotted out by the mist, 
and when the little party came upon the shore 
between Kelem and Camaret, the storm burst 
in all its fury. Claude pressed the children 
uneasily to his side, and looked everywhere for 
some place of shelter. At last, he happily 
thought of the Pierced Rock, and half carried 
the two children towards it. The Pierced Rock 
was a conical rock, hollowed out naturally, with 
a kind of chimney or funnel running up to the 
very top of it, which, on occasion, was the refuge 
of the fisher folk, shepherds, and children of the 
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neighbourhood. The rock was beyond high 
water mark, and even at spring tide the sea 
scarcely came up to its entrance. 

Claude and his children found in it the 
remains of a fire kindled only that morning, and 
a supply of wood piled up on the beach to feed 
it. Blocks of stone had been laid together to 
form a kind of grate, around which large stones 
had been drawn as apologies for seats. A mass 
of dried seaweed lay in the lower part of the 
grotto, which could serve at need as fuel. 

Morvan drew together the decaying fire, made 
the children sit down close to it to dry their 
clothes, and taking some food out of the basket, 
divided it between them. 

The storm, far from abating, grew worse and 
worse ; the wind whistled through the chinks of 
the rocks, and the sea roared and shrieked over 
the rolling pebbles ; clouds of rain carried in 
upon the gale beat on the Pierced Rock, and 
fell in torrents on the sand. Claude knew 
enough of sea storms to be sure that this one 
would last all night at least, and that it would 
be impossible to think of leaving his shelter. 
He resolved, therefore, on making a bed of the 
dried weed at the farther end of the cave for 
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Peter and Rdn^, and having done this and 
covered them with his overcoat, he went back 
to sit by the fire 

Very soon, the soft and r^fular breathing of 
the children told him that they were fast asleep. 
Claude rested his elbows on his knees and 
leant his head upon his hands, trying to get a 
little sleep himself, but the remembrance of his 
wife and the two poor motherless children filled 
his mind too full to allow of repose. He thought 
what he could do to fill up the place of their 
mother for these little ones, how he should 
guard them from cold and hunger, and how 
he should ever get work to keep them alive. 
M. Royer's objections occurred again and again 
to his mind, and he was forced to acknowledge 
their reasonableness. Having been employed 
at Brest to feed the kilns, and afterwards at 
Roscanvel as a brickbumer, he had no notion 
of a boatman's, ploughman's, or waggoner's 
trade, and it was therefore difficult for him to 
find work among a purely agricultural or fishing 
population. These thoughts clouded his mind 
more and more, and he was beginning to regret 
M. Royer's proposal, when his eyes were caught 
by the blocks of material forming the fire-grate. 
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f had become calcined by the heat of the 
were completely whitened, and now had all 
appearance of lime. Morvan looked at 
I more closely, drew some of them away 

the fire to the edge of the rock where the 
r could fall on them, and became thoroughly 
inced that they were lime indeed, 
sudden light flashed upon his mind. If the 
irial which lay strewn upon the shore were 
y calcareous, he had a mine of wealth under 
lands. Every tide brought in several cart- 
5 of this valuable limestone just ready for 
ing. The thought of this fact kept Claude 
:e the whole night. He turned over and 
in his mind the best way of making use of 
liscovery, and of becoming a kiln-burner on 
)wn account If only he had had money 
gh to build a kiln, and buy the fuel neces- 

to maintain it! But he had nothing but 
;oodwill and confidence in God. He prayed 
:ntly for direction and help, and his prayer 
heard. Scarcely had the first rays of light 
e into the Pierced Rock when Claude was 
k with its shape, and saw that it formed a 
ral kiln. He was determined to try it 
ediately, and after taking Peter and R^n^e 
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to Dinant, where his cousin agreed to keep them 
for a day or two, he went back to the Rock, 
filled it with a certain weight of limestone, 
collected a quantity of dried weed, and kindled 
the fire as nearly as possible in the usual way. 

The first result was not altogether satis- 
factory, but it was sufficiently so to induce a 
neighbouring farmer to give him a cartload of 
faggots and brier, with which he obtained and 
sold a quantity of excellent lime. This success 
was conclusive. After a year or two Morvan 
was able to build a kiln at about two hundred 
paces from the Pierced Rock, which was now 
too small for his manufacture, and it was not 
long before a pretty little house was built, 
surrounded with a garden and its green paling, 
where, in process of time, an elderly man might 
be seen walking between a fine stripling and a 
pretty girl, dressed in the graceful fashion of the 
day. This was Claude Morvan, with Peter and 
R6n^e, who now richly repaid him for all the 
care and anxiety bestowed upon their childhood. 

The Pierced Rock is now always shown to 
strangers as having been the means of founding 
a valuable trade and a respectable family. The 
old fisherman who pointed it out to the writer 
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of this story, said, in doing so — "They say, 
your honour,* that the age of miracles is past ; 
but that rock is a witness that God can, if He 
chooses, turn the sea-weed and shore-stones to 
pure gold." 

* The Breton peasants say Mon GentUhonime to all towns- 
people. 



THE GLASS OF BRANDY. 

Once, when going from village to- village in 
Auvergne, I made use of one of those covered 
carts which do carriers* service in the retired 
parts of the country, taking both passengers 
and goods. The cart was drawn by one horse, 
which went at a foot's pace; the road was stony, 
the benches only planks, and at last, losing all 
patience, I got out, and walked with the carman 
along the road. He was a fine good-looking 
young man, whose face gfave evidence of the 
health and cheerfulness which are generally the 
reward of a mind and conscience at peace 
Wherever we stopped I saw him giving and 
receiving commissions, but never heard a word 
of complaint from any one with whom he had 
to do. If he had money to change, no one 
counted what he gave back ; the women asked 
him about his children, the men gfave him com- 
missions in the next town, and every one 
seemed to treat him with trust and friendship. 
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As far as I could judge from our conversation 
along the road, he seemed to me to deserve 
it His words showed a good sense and 
goodwill for which the feverish competitions 
of our towns had not prepared me. He knew 
what improvements had been made in the 
country through which we passed, named the 
proprietors of the land, and was interested in 
the state of the crops. I soon learned that he 
himself owned several roods of land, which he 
tilled in the spare times between his journeys^ 
and for which he took notes on all that 
he saw. He told me the story of his estate^ 
as he called it laughingly, and showed the 
intelligent feelings of a man who understands 
and enters into matters of interest. I was- 
listening to an account he was giving of the 
transformation of a waste comer of land into- 
grass, when we were met by a man poorly^ 
dressed, bent, and with a quantity of rough 
grey hair falling about his bloated face. Just 
as he passed us, I noticed that he reeled as 
he walked, and he greeted the carman with 
the noisiness of a drunken man, while the 
carman replied with a familiar kindness that 
surprised me. 
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" Is that one of your friends ? " said I, when 
we were out of hearing. 

" That man ? He is my benefactor and my 
master," he replied. 

I looked at him as if he could not have 
understood me. 

** Does that surprise you ? " said the carman, 
smiling. " It is true, only the poor fellow does 
not know it himself I must tell you first that 
John Picou — that is his name — is an old playmate 
of mine. My father lived next door to his, and 
we made our First Communion the same year. 
Picou was even then rather wild, and he soon 
took to habits of drinking. I did not see much 
of him just then, but it so happened that we 
became fellow-labourers under the same master. 
The first day, just as we were going to work, 
Picou and the other men stopped at the public- 
house to take their morning drop of spirits. I 
stayed outside, without having quite decided 
what I should do, but they all called me in. 

" ' Oh, he's afraid of being ruined,' cried Picou, 
jeering. 'When he has saved his penny he will 
think he is going to be a millionaire ! ' 

" They all laughed, and feeling a false shame, 
I went in and drank with the rest 
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" But when I had got into the field, and was 
busy at work, I began to think over what Picou 
had said. 

" The price of my morning drop was certainly 
little or nothing, but if it came every day it 
would make up about thirty shillings, I began 
to reckon up all that could be done with that 

" ' Thirty shillings,* I repeated to myself. 
'That is, in lodgings, an extra room, comfort 
for the wife, health for the children, and good 
temper for the husband. 

" ' It is a winter's firing ; that is, sunshine in 
the house when there is snow outside. 
' It is the price of a goat and its milk. 
* It is schooling for a child.' 

" Then, looking to another side of the subject, 
I continued — 

" * Thirty shillings. Our neighbour Peters pays 
no more than that for the rent of the land which 
feeds his family. It is the interest of the money 
which would buy the horse and cart the post- 
carrier is going to sell. With this money, which 
I should spend every morning to ruin my health, 
I could buy myself employment, bring up my 
family, and lay up something for old age.' 

"These reflections decided the matter. I 
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overcame the false shame which had forced me 
to g^ve in to Picou, I saved all that I should 
have spent in the public-house, and was soon 
able to make my bargain with the carrier. 

''Ever since that day I have always calculated 
the cost of every expense and never despised 
small saving^, while Picou, on the other hand, 
has persisted in what he calls the life of a good 
fellow. You see where we both are now. That 
poor man's rags, his premature old age, and 
every one's contempt, and my health, good 
character, and easy circumstances, all come 
from habits confirmed. His wretched condition 
springs from the morning drop, and my happi- 
ness from the penny saved." 



A NIGHT IN THE FOREST. 

LITTLE waggonette, drawn by an old grey 
■se, left Xertigny, a village in the Vosges, 
5 day, and went towards Micourt, on the 
er side of the forest, in the direction of Mon- 
ireux. A boy of about fourteen was driving 

• waggonette, dressed in the uniform of one 
the town-schools, and beside him sat a lady, 
ose pale face and bent figure told of recent 
fering. Madame Desmarest had just recovered 
m a long illness, which had nearly cost her 

• life, and was now going for change of air to 

• brother's house, which stood on the outskirts 
the forest, on one of the many affluents of the 
5ne. Her son, Armand, whose holidays had 
t begun, accompanied her on this pleasant 
it, and had undertaken to drive her in the 
ggonette, hired from the hotel at Xertigny. 
idame Desmarest had ventured to suggest 
nething about inexperience to her Auto- 
idon, but the collegian had unbounded 
nfidence in his own powers, and, proud of 

K 
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his first prize for Greek composition and second 
for Latin verse, he thought himself able to 
succeed henceforth in every kind of undertaking 
without an apprenticeship. What, indeed, was 
driving a waggonette to one who could speak the 
language of Homer and could describe the sun- 
rise in Alexandrines ? To see the poet laureate 
turned into a coachman was like the Emperor 
in the tragedy— to soar high to learn to go low. 
He had indeed seized the reins and whip with 
proud disdain, and driven out of the court of 
the Three Crowns as proudly as Phaeton when 
he started with £he chariot of the Sun. 

Happily the old grey was a less fiery steed 
than the team of Apollo ; and, once started, he 
had gone on at a gentle trot, getting out of the 
ruts and turning the corners of his own accord, 
while Armand thought he was driving. He had 
even shown the foolishness of success, asking 
his mother, like Racine's Hippolytus, with ill- 
concealed exultation, if she was now satisfied 
he could drive ? 

" I am, at all events, quite satisfied with the 
grey's steadiness," replied Madame Desmarest, 
smiling. 

"Ah! what prejudice!" exclaimed the boy, 
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merrily. '^If a coachman had driven you as 
you like, you would have praised him; but as 
it is I, you say it is the horse. How just you 
are!" 

" Now, tell the truth— do you think you have 
done much towards driving the waggonette ? " 

"As much as any driver would have done, 
mother. People think these kind of things 
difficult because they have never tried them ; 
but experience teaches us that intelligence 
makes up for the want of habit" 

"You mean to say, that yw can do them 
without having learned. I see, my dear boy, 
that you have a pretty good opinion of 
yourself." 

" Not of myself, dear mother ; but of you." 

".What do you mean ? " 

"Knowing myself to be your son, I cannot 
well think myself stupid." 

"You are getting out of it by a compliment," 
said Madame Desmarest, smiling in spite of 
herself. ** Nevertheless, I wish we had the 
driver recommended us at the hotel." 

"Why, mother?" 
1 "Because this road is unbearable. I am tired 



\ 



of the sun and dust." 
K 2 
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•* Ah ! dear me, how can we get out of them ?" 
exclaimed Armand, now in earnest, stopping 
the grey. 

"There is no way now," replied his mother. 
'* It would have been easy with the inn driver, 
because he would have gone through the forest" 

"Just so," said the coll^an. "Now I think 
of it, it is the straightest road" 

" No doubt, if one only knows it." 

"We have nothing to do but to follow it," 
persisted the boy. "It cannot fail to take us 
straight through the forest to my uncle's door. 
We will go, mother." 

"You must remember that there are several 
roads." 

" Well, the worst that can happen to us will 
be to take the least direct ; we shall still have 
the advantage of the shade, and get out of the 
dust and sun. Look, this is just the thing — a 
new road cut through the underwood. I will 
turn into it" 

-Madame Desmarest made some objections, 
but Armand had an answer for everything. This 
was the only cross road to be seen, consequently 
it must be the one to take ; newly made ruts 
showed that it was frequented, therefore they 
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could not fail to find some one who would g^ve 
them information ; in short, if it came to the 
worst, Micourt lay to the east, and with a little 
reflection it was easy to take an eastward course 
in the forest, and to get to the end of it 

While saying all this, the young collegian 
had whipped up the grey and turned into the 
shady road, and his mother, though far from 
convinced, offered no more objections. After 
all, it could only be a longer way ; the day was 
not yet far advanced, and the pleasantness of 
the forest route was well worth running some 
risk of arriving late. 

The waggonette, therefore, went on into the 
forest, between the newly made banks which 
edged the road. It had a wild character, which 
for some time delighted the travellers; but at 
last Madame Desmarest became anxious. They 
had been now driving two hours, and they had 
not met a sii^le person nor seen any signs of a 
village. 

At length they reached a place where four 
ways met, which left them quite undecided 
which to take. Armand, who had been taken 
aback for a moment, immediately recovered his 
self-confidence, and declared that the left road 
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was the one to take ; and to uphold his opinion 
he described a compass in the air, and proved 
according to the points that Micourt lay on 
their left hand. Madame Desmarest still felt 
doubtful, and at last happily descried a wood- 
man coming towards them, with his axe on his 
shoulder. 

"Here comes a man who can instruct us," 
she said. "Ask him, Armand, which road we 
shall take." 

"Certainly, mother,'* replied the boy; **but 
I am sure I am right" Then, greeting the 
woodman, who had now come up to them, " My 
good man," he said, "will the road to the left 
hand take us to Micourt ? " 

The woodman stopped, set his axe on the 
ground that he might answer more at his ease, 
and taking the short pipe out of his mouth, 
replied — " The left road to Micourt ? It might 
be done, good sir, but it would take a long time 
to get there." 

" Why so ? " 

" Why, because you would be going just the 
opposite way." 

" What !" exclaimed Armand. "Is not Micourt 
exactly on the south-east from Xertigny } I am 
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sure of that, for I looked at the map before we- 
set out" 

"I don't know anything about the map," 
replied the woodman, in a dry tone; "but I 
am sure that, where we stand, Micourt lies on 
our right — there, towards those fir-trees." 

The young collegian still seemed to question 
this statement, spoke of the angle which Micourt 
formed with Xertigny, and declared that if he 
had brought his compass it would bear him out. 

"I won't contradict the young gentleman," 
replied the woodman ; " but unless Micourt has 
danced round to a fresh place, it is still on this 
side, and I am sure and certain this is the road 
to it" 

There was nothing more to be said, and 
Armand set off on the road pointed out, but 
in rather a bad humour and without asking 
for sufficient directions. 

Madame Desmarest was very sorry for having 
gone on so hastily, for the road soon came to 
cross ways, of which it was necessary to take 
one, without knowing exactly if it was the right. 
The sun was going down to the westward, and 
still mile after mile of forest succeeded, and 
Madame Desmarest was amazed at the length 
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of the way, when all at once they came to a 
fresh set of cross roads, which renewed all their 
uncertainty. " My goodness, we shall be lost in 
this labyrinth ! " she exclaimed , 

''Impossible! I have always gone towards 
the north-east," said Armand, with his usual 
confidence. 

His mother shook her head, but suddenly 
uttered an exclamation of joy. She perceived 
a little peasant girl, a few yards off, sitting on 
the trunk of a tree. " Thank God ! " she said ; 
" here is some one who will tell us the way." 

The child, hearing the sound of the waggo- 
nette, now looked up. She was a little girl about 
twelve years old, poorly clad, holding in her 
hand one of the simple crooks by which the 
shepherds and herd-keepers lead their beasts to 
pasture. As soon as the carriage came up to 
her, Madame Desmarest asked her the way 
to Micourt. The child said she did not know 
it at all. 

" Are you not living hereabouts ? " asked the 
lady. 

"Surely not," answered the little girl I be 
come over from Father GodureFs. You know 
it, ma'am } " 
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She said she did not 

" Is it possible ! And yet he be well known. 
He be the best off of the farmers that live nigh 
Bains. I be going to his son-in-law as lives at 
Damey." 

** Damey ! " repeated the lady. " If you can 
direct us to Damey, I know the way to Micourt 
from there." 

"Direct you, like enough!" answered the 
child ; " but I must know how first, myself. 
Here it be hours and hours as I have walked 
about this blessed forest ! " 

" YouVe lost your way, then ?" 

"Well, I don't know about lost^ but I can't 
find the road. Like enough I must have walked 
over the fairies' grass." 

Armand shrugged up his shoulders ; he 
remembered hearing of this superstition when 
he was a child. 

"The poor child has at all events walked 
over the flints," he said. "Look at her 
foot" 

Madame Desmarest leant forward and saw 
that one of the child's bare feet was covered 
with blood. "What is the matter, dear child ?" 
she said ; " you have hurt yourself." 
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" Oh ! it's nothing," replied the child ; " only 
a thorn which ran into my heel." 
Have you got it out ?" 

^Aye, and I've said the good words over it 
too ! " 

"What words?" 

"Ah! you know, ma'am!" said the child, 
laughing. "The words as cures all hurts and ills." 

"Well!" 

"And then afterwards I said — 

Good St. Nicholas, fair St. John ! 
Thorn, thou must come out ; 
I'm cured for this good bout 
By St. Nicholas and St. John," 

" Ha, ha ! That's a plaster one can put 
faith in ! " exclaimed Armand, with a burst 
of laughter. 

"Yes, that's true," replied the child. "For 
I cured old Thomas' cows with that ; and they 
was all swelled up so as to frighten any one 
to look at them." 

" I suppose they had eaten too much green 
grass," said the collegian. 

" Ees, ees !" cried the little girl ; "but 'twamt 
the grass as swelled them up. Some one had 
cast the evil eye on *em ! " 
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"Oh, there are some of those gentry about, 
then ? " said the boy, sarcastically. 

"Why 'tis they as brings the hail, the great 
winds, and makes the oxen fall away with just 
one turn of the hand," replied the child. 

"Perhaps they pricked you in one of their 
tricks," said Armand, still mocking her. 

"Ah! no, no!" replied the herd-girl. "I 
had a ring to keep them off me." 

"That is all very well," said Madame 
Desmarest, now putting in her word ; " but 
how will that help you with your lame foot to 
get to Damey } " 

" Faith ! 'tisn*t so pleasant as trundling along 
in a carriage, for sure," replied the girl; "but 
I shall stump it as well as I can." 

The lady turned to her son and said, in 
English, "Do you think a third person would 
be too much for the poor grey ?" 

" Tm afraid it would," replied Armand, in the 
same language. " Look how he pants and how 
hot he is." 

" The child cannot weigh much in the 
waggonette." 

" That's true ; but it is getting late, and 
we are still, perhaps, a long way off." 
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** I cannot leave the child here in the middle 
>of the forest^" said Madame Desmarest, squeez- 
ing herself into a smaller space. 

*' I shall be most glad/' said Armand ; '' but 
I am afraid you will find her a gfreat bore." 

" No matter," said his mother. And, turning 
to the child, she said, "What's your name, my 
child?" 

" Pierrette, please ma'am," said the little girl 

"Well then, Pierrette, get up into the wag- 
gonette," said Madame Desmarest "We will 
take you as near as we can to Darney." 

The child needed no second invitation, she 
: sprang lightly over the step, and while uttering 
her thanks, sat down close to the lady, and 
Armand gave the grey a stroke with the whip, 
which he was obliged to obey. Madame 
Desmarest questioned Pierrette, whose answers 
made Armand always laugh. Besides her 
barbarous patois, she uttered the strangest pro- 
positions, for having been brought up in the 
country she had all the prejudices of ignorance, 
and expressed them in the simplest way. And 
Armand, having been accustomed only to hear 
the best language, and used to examiiie and 
judge scientifically and precisely in his studies, 
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havii^ also the best masters, who had early 
taught him to reflect and make accurate com- 
parisons, the young scholar had acquired some- 
thing of the pride and pedantry of scholarship. 
Any one not intellectually cultivated, he reck- 
oned as far belov/ him in the social scale; he 
knew nothing of our Lord's love for the simple, 
and instead of tryxvag to raise and enlighten 
them, he cast them down by contempt and the- 
hard cutting manner which he adopted towards 
others, instead of helping them to what he 
knew himself. 

While Pierrette was talking, in words which 
outn^ed all grammar and shocked every scien- 
tific truth, Armand gravely asked himself what 
place this poor creature could ever fill in the 
world, what her life was worth, and in what 
she differed from a beast of burden, whose 
muscles only were utilized. He communicated, 
some of his ideas to Madame Desmarest, taking 
care to speak English, lest Pierrette should 
understand that he was talking about her ; and 
he was beginning to discuss the unequal lots 
in life, when Pierrette cried out, " Oh, my good- 
ness, the road is come to an end, and we are all 
nowhere ! " 
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Annand looked up, and saw indeed that the 
cutting only went a little further, and then 
dosed. They had followed a false track, and 
would have to go back the whole way to where 
another road turned off. And to make it still 
worse the evening was closing in, and the poor 
grey seemed completely exhausted. Never- 
theless, they had to go back to the nearest 
cross roads, and choose one of them at hazard ; 
but whichever they chose, after rambling about 
the forest, they came again to the cutting which 
ended in nothing. For two hours they continued 
in this way, returning to what Pierrette called the 
old tracks ; and now the sun had set, and a chill 
wind was springing up. Madame Desmarest 
wrapped her shawl round her, shivering, and 
Annand b^^n to be seriously uneasy as to the 
effects of this foolish adventure on her still 
weak health. 

His mother, finding that all their attempts 
ended in leading them further and further 
astray, said that at all costs they must now try 
to get back to the high road, which they had so 
imprudently abandoned ; and for this once, the 
collegian raised not a word of objection. This 
had now, however, become exceedingly difficult 
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The poor grey stumbled against every stone, 
and got into the ruts, while the air got more 
and more chill, a heavy dew began to fall, and 
it grew so dark that the very road could not be 
distinguished in the gloom of the trees. Armand 
in vain urged the horse by whipping and the 
sound of his voice, for he went slower and 
slower. Pierrette obser\'ed that he stumbled, 
as she did, and that it wjould be better to look 
at his feet ; but the impatient young driver did 
not heed her, and did all he could to get on, till 
the poor animal, who had halted every minute, 
came at last to a full stop. Neither coaxing 
nor blows were of any use ; the more Armand 
whipped, the more the grey backed ; and at last, 
as if to show its unconquerable determination to 
stay there, it lay down and would not move. 

Armand made vain attempts to lift up the 
poor grey, but he remained prostrate in the ruts. 
Then the boy got down to try to put him on his 
l^s, but the herd-girl, who had already jumped 
out and leant over him, declared that everything 
was useless. " I knew quite well there was 
something that hurt him," she said; "if the 
gentleman will look at him, he will see that the 
beast has got two shoes off." 
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''You think, then, that he can't go any 
further/' said Madame Desmarest 

"Goodness ! " exclaimed Pierrette; "the good 
lady must know that people used to shoes don't 
like to go barefoot ! " 

"What shall we do?" exclaimed Armand, 
seriously alarmed. 

" The horse must rest," said Pierrette 

" Here — it is impossible! " exclaimed the boy. 
" My mother cannot stay out in the night air!" 

" Don't put yourself out about me, Armand," 
said his mother ; " I shall do very well : but is 
there no way of putting the grey on his legs ? " 

"I beg pardon, ma'am," said Pierrette, "you've 
only got to unharness him, and he will stand up 
— ^without that, it's no go ! " 

Armand declared he would make him move, 
and began to beat him angrily with both hands. 
Madame Desmarest stopped him. "Stop, my 
dear boy," she said; "don't you see that the 
poor thing is weak, and we cannot ask a servant 
to do more than his strength allows him." 

As she said this, she got out of the carriage, 
and they were now all three standing round the 
prostrate horse. It was an unpleasant position. 
They certainly could not go on with the grey, 
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neither could they go on without him. How 
could they hope to find their way on foot 
through the forest at night, when they had not 
been able to make it out during the day ? After 
proposing and rejecting many expedients, it 
was finally concluded that the only plan to 
follow was to wait in the forest, until either 
some passenger went by or till sunrise. This 
resolution, in which all their reasonings ended, 
threw Armand into actual desperation. He was 
frightened, and with reason, at the idea of his 
mother spending the night in the open air, and 
he repented his own imprudence most bitterly. 
"I am the cause of everything that has 
happened," he exclaimed. " If it had not been 
for my absurd self-confidence, I should not have 
ventured into unknown roads; I should have 
let the driver who was offered us bring us, or at 
least have taken directions from the woodman." 

" We will speak of that by and bye, my dear 
child," said Madame Desmarest, quietly. " I 
like to see you acknowledge your faults, for it is 
the way to correct them ; but just now, let us 
try to make the best of our position." 

"But where shall we get you any kind of 
shelter, mother } " cried Armand, hopelessly. 
L 
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** Bless 3roii, tbafs found, »rl" exclaimed 
Kerrette, who had disappeared, and now came 
running back. ''When I looked about, I says 
to m3rself, 'There's a navv3/s hut somewhere 
hereabouts^* and so there is, down there at the 



"And some one in it?" asked Armand, 
quickly. 

" No, no; the navvies are flown, sir," answered 
die girl ;" but for all that, the lady will find it 
shelter her from the night" 

This discovery of Pierrette's was a real good 
fortune, and the travellers made the best of their 
way to the hut, made of sods and boughs by the 
navvies who had been employed on the road. 

The herd-girl drew together the logs left in a 
comer, hunted up some dry lichen from part 
of an old oak, and, striking together two pebbles 
she picked up on the road, she succeeded in 
kindling a fire which lighted the hut, and by 
which Madame Desmarest warmed herself well. 
Pierrette and Armand then went back to the 
carriage and imhamessed the horse, which, 
when once freed from the obstruction, got on its 
1^3, and b^ran to browse on the thick grass 
which bordered the clearing. 
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''Now he will soon be all righ^'' said the 
child. 

'' But will he not wander away in the wood, 
so that we shall not find him when we want to 
go ? " said Annand. 

"Oh, yes," replied the herd-girl; "we must 
hobble him so that he cannot but stay here." 

With that she tied the grey's feet, two by 
two, so as to hinder him from straying; and 
then, gathering up all the harness, she carried it 
into the hut 

Madame Desmarest was now warm, but she 
felt terribly shaken by the long day in the 
ws^^gonette over stony roads. Armand sought in 
vain for some easier seat than the trunk of a 
tree upon which his mother was sitting, and he 
b^[an to grumble again, while Pierrette went 
out without saying a word. After some time, 
she came back with an armful of dried moss, 
which she laid down in a comer of the hut, 
placed the yoke and one of the cushions of the 
waggonette upon it, and begged the widow to lie 
down upon this impromptu bed. 

Madame Desmarest found it more comfort^ 
able than she could have supposed possible, and 
thanked the little girl for her thoughtfulness. 
L 2 
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"Well, if that does so well, the gentleman 
must lie down on the other," said Pierrette. 
" There is nothing to do but to peel the moss off 
the trees that have been cut down, for that is 
the driest. There is a mattress for him as 
well" 

She pointed, laughing, to the second cushion 
of the waggonette. At first Armand saiid that 
he could spend the night quite well on the seat 
his mother had occupied a minute before; but 
when she expressly begged him to do as Pierrette 
had advised, he did so. Being little used to 
such occupations, however, he was a long time 
gathering his harvest, but at last reappeared 
with a load of moss, when he found Pierrette 
putting a quantity of chesnuts which she had 
found among the dead leaves under the ashes. 
Madame Desmarest said to him, smiling— 
"Your supper is getting ready." 

" Oh, I never thought of that!" exclaimed the 
boy. " You have had nothing since the middle 
of the day, mother." 

" Don't be uneasy about me, my child," replied 
the widow. " I had sugar with me, and if you 
can get me some water, that will be enough 
for me." 
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"Some water," replied Pierrette "That won't 
be hard to find, ma'am, if we had but a cup." 

" This will serve for one," said Armand, taking 
out of his pocket one of those little leather cups 
that fold any way. 

" Let us go and look," said the child, brightly; 
and they both went out in search of a spring. 

Pierrette followed the first valley she found, 
thinking they would soon strike across one of 
the many watercourses that ran through the 
forest, and very soon, in fact, they did come 
upon a brooklet edged with a broad margin of 
grass. No sooner had the collegian stooped 
down to get the water, than a silvery sound was 
heard not many yards off, and lifting up his 
head, he asked the herd-girl what that noise was. 

" Faith, 'tis a bell !" she replied. 

" Then we must be near some road," said the 
boy, quickly ; " and there is some team going 
along." 

" No, no ; that is not a horse-bell, sir ! " 
exclaimed Pierrette ; and a lowing sound which 
was heard at the same moment proved that she 
was right 

"It is an ox!" exclaimed Armand, who saw 
horns through the boughs of the trees. 
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**I beg pardon," said Pierrette; "they don't 
let oxen wander about ; it must be a cow. Ah^ 
look, look! there she goes along the track!" 

^' Then we must be near a farm/' said Armand. 

"I should say not," replied Pierrette; "don't 
you see that the creature has a yoke on ?" 

The cow had, in truth, one of those wooden 
triai^les round her neck with which cows are 
furnished when turned loose in the forest, ta 
hinder them from being entangled among the 
brushwood. The herd-girl went gently up to 
her, and taking hold of the yoke, made the 
cow follow her. 

" What do you want to do with the creature ?" 
said Armand. 

"What do I want to do?" she repeated 
" Will not the lady be very glad to have some- 
thing besides cold water for her supper ? I will 
milk her a cup of warm milk — ^there is nothing 
more wholesome." 

Armand much lauded her idea, and they both 
went back to the hut, dragging after them with 
some difficulty the cow, which was continually 
halting to crop the herbage. 

Madame Desmarest looked upon this adven- 
ture as a true godsend, for though she would not 
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say anything about it, she was faint for want 
of food, and the warm fragrant milk revived 
her. Armand and Pierrette also drank some 
with the roasted chesnuts, and after this rural 
supper, they all found themselves better dis- 
posed to spend the night camping out. Pierrette, 
taking thought for the morrow, tied the cow 
up to the hut, and brought her grass freshly 
gathered. She added dry wood to the fire, 
which she covered with sods, that it might 
bum more slowly, then knelt down to say her 
prayers, laid herself down on the bed of moss 
which she had collected for herself, and was 
soon sound asleep. The night passed without 
any adventure, and less painfully than they had 
anticipated. The fire, which lasted till the 
morning, and the warmth from the cow, effec- 
tually kept off the cold air, and the travellers 
waked up at daybreak, rested and quite blithe. 
Madame Desmarest herself felt better than she 
had done for a long time. They breakfasted as 
they had supped, and Armand then ran to look 
for the horse, which, thanks to his having been 
hobbled, had not strayed far away, and was soon 
brought back. But when it became a question 
of harnessing and putting him to, Armand 
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found himself sadly puzzled. He tried in vain 
to put everything in its place, and was in 
despair with the number of straps and buckles, 
when Pierrette came happily to his assistance. 
She had too often taken part in this operation 
not to know all the particulars, and, thanks to 
her, the waggonette was soon ready to start 
But it was still needful to know what road to 
take, for Madame Desmarest dreaded beginning 
over again the wanderings of the evening before, 
and Armand, who was now more modest, did 
not undertake to know the road. They both 
asked Pierrette's opinion, for the herd-girl's value 
had much increased during the night's bivouac. 
She looked about her before answering a word 

"Eh!" she exclaimed; "I know nothing of 
their stupid roads! But look, there's the cow 
going back down into the hollow. I'll warrant 
that she is used to be milked there, as all of 
them have some fixed place for the purpose 
when they are turned loose in the woods. If 
we follow her a little, I think we shall find some 
Christians." 

"She is right," said Madame .Desmarest, 
quickly. "You go and follow the cow, Pierrette; 
we will wait here for you." 
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Pierrette took the direction of the ravine, and 
stopped away so long that Armand began to talk 
of going to look for her, when she reappeared, 
in company with an old woman. 

" Don't be in a hurry, ma'am," she called out 
" Here is the mistress of the Noirande, who will 
show us the right road." 

The old woman came up to them, and after 
hearing the story of their involuntary wanderings 
in the forest, offered to set them on the right 
way. She made choice of one out of the twenty 
cross roads that had so puzzled the travellers 
the night before, and the waggonette followed 
at a foot pace to a broad kind of avenue, cut 
through the brushwood, in which tliey met carts 
going to the neighbouring villages. The good 
woman then said that they had nothing to do 
but to continue their way straightforward ; and 
after having received a well-earned acknowledg- 
ment, she left them and returned home. Two 
hours afterwards the waggonette reached Micourt 
and stopped at the house where they were 
expected, and where serious uneasiness was felt 
at their non-appearance; but when the whole 
Odyssey had been unfolded, loud were the 
exclamations of wonder and of pity. Every one 
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crowded about Madame Desmarest, for they 
were afraid the fatigue and night in the open 
air would make her ill; but she declared 
that, thanks to Pierrette, she had wanted for 
nothing, and had never felt better in all her 
life. 

All eyes then turned upon the little herd-girl 
She was cross-questioned, loaded with little 
presents, and was not allowed to start for her 
master's dairy till she had been told over and 
over again to come back and see them from 
time to time. 

When he had seen her start off along the 
dusty road, with her petticoat frayed by wear, 
and her rough linen cap, Armand turned to his 
mother and took her hand 

"Do you remember, dear mother, he said, 
" that part of Morals put in Practice which you 
made me read when I was quite a little boy, 
about a lady who saw a poor, ugly, dirty dog, 
that every one was driving away, and took him 
home with her ; and the very same night she 
was rewarded by his finding out a thief hidden 
under her bed.? I thought it a fanciful idea, 
but I have just seen it revived under another 
shape and new circumstances.*' 
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"You mean that Pierrette is the little dog," 
lid Madame Desmarest, smiling. 

"And that you are the good lady rewarded 
\x her benevolence." 

"You can certainly find this moral in our 
iventure," she replied ; " but I see another in 
, too." 

"What is that?" 

" This ; that we must not attach too mucf) 
iperiority to what we learn as mere knowledge, 
id allow it to lead us into contempt for those 
hose lot is less favoured, because the slenderest 
aderstanding is useful when it is guided by a 
3od heart" 

Armand looked down and coloured. He 
nderstood the lesson and profited by it. 



THE APPRENTICE. 

I. 

One of those sad occurrences which poverty so 
often brings in its train took place about the 
middle of the January of i8 — , in one of the 
most miserable houses of the Basle Faubourg 
at Mulhouse. In a garret open to all the winds 
of heaven, and where the snow came in through 
the broken windows, a woman about forty years 
old lay stretched upon a heap of rags, her 
ghastly colour bearing witness that the soiirces 
of life were fast drying up. The d)dng 
woman, who was called the widow Kosmall, 
had struggled for several years through bitter 
privation, and had worn out a naturally strong 
constitution by toil which required more than 
human strength to support. At her husband's 
death she had been left with two children, the 
eldest scarcely four years old ; and it had been 
solely through heaping one toil upon another, 
deprivation upon deprivation, and often satis- 
fying the hunger of the day with the wages 
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of the morrow, that this poor woman had been 
able to rear her two children. For a long time 
she had felt that her strength was failing, and 
when the power of working had altogether left 
her, the greater number of those who had found 
her work, not being aware of any reasons for 
what they called her neglect, ceased to employ 
her altogether. If she had been encouraged and 
supported, the poof woman would perhaps have 
been able to struggle through her illness, but 
beaten down as she was, it was impossible to 
itiake head against it. One evening, when she 
had come home more worn out than usual, she 
glanced at the empty fireplace and cupboard, 
and said to her youngest boy, Frederick — " My 
boy, God will perhaps take pity on us, but do 
not reckon any longer on me, for I am very ill. 
You are a good workman, your master likes you, 
and if he knew that you and your brother were 
in want, he would probably advance you some 
money. I know it is very hard to ask this, but 
take courage, Frederick; God has bidden us 
help ourselves." 

Frederick looked anxiously at his mother. 
iTiey had often lately been without bread, but 
he had never heard her speak like this, and he 
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was alarmed to see how pale and weak she 
looked. However, he forced back the tears 
which were comii^ into his eyes, went to the 
side of the bed on which she had thrown hersdf, 
begged her to go to sleep, and told her he was 
going out to M. Kartman. 

But the advance which their master made 
them barely sufficed for the wants of a few 
• days, and very soon the family was again in 
want of every succour. By the 20th of January 
the poor widow's garret was colder than ever, 
and there was not even a spark of fire to be seen 
in the half-open stove. Two miserable candles 
flickered upon the worm-eaten table near the 
bed, and outside in the street was heard the 
silvery sound of the bell, announcing that the 
Blessed Sacrament had been to visit the djring. 
The sick woman had just received the last con- 
solations of religion, and her two sons still knelt 
beside her bed. Frederick seemed absorbed in 
•grief, but though Francis, the elder boy, was also 
shedding tears, one could see that th^ sprang 
only from the feeling of the moment, and behind 
his transient grief it was easy to discern an utter 
carelessness and absence of all right feeling. A 
little while before the Priest had left her the 
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dying woman tried to lift her head, and made a 
sign to her children to listen to what she had 
to say. Then, feebly stretching out her arms, she 
took both of them by the hand and drew them 
down upon the bed. 

"In a few hours," she said, "you will be 
orphans, and will have no one to deptend upon 
but yourselves. God has been very good to me, 
and has taken me away just when I am become 
too weak to support you. I should certainly 
have wished to live a little while longer to watch 
over you, but as I must die, listen to me. I have 
nothing but good advice — the last will and testa- 
ment of the poor — to leave you. Before you will 
be able to earn your bread as men you will have 
to pass through some very hard years, but what- 
ever your hardships may be, never forget that 
honesty is your sole wealth. I had often the 
opportunity of taking from others- when you 
were in want of bread, but I chose rather to let 
you cry with hunger than to do anything which 
is forbidden by God. And then, also, the future 
cannot but be better for you than the past You, 
Frederick, are very young, for you were only 
thirteen last Christmas, but you are in possession 
of true wealth, for you have a real love of labour. 
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As for you, my child," she said, turning her 
fading eyes upon the eldest boy, " do not be 
angry at what I am going to say, nor think it a 
reproach for the past, but only my strong wish 
for your future. Watch over yourself, Francis ; 
you do not like work, and yet it is the only 
warrant of%honesty for us poor. Any one who is 
not willing to earn his bread every day is very 
near to stealing it Live with Frederick, your 
natural companion. Listen to the advice he will 
give you, and do not envy his superiority to 
yourself. He knows very well that he owes it 
entirely to God, and he will not treat you over- 
bearingly in consequence." Then, pressing his 
hand as it lay passive in hers, she added— 
"Promise me that you will not leave your 
brother, or seek any other tie than that only 
one which remains to you on earth." 

. Francis, much moved, promised with tears 
what she asked, and although there was no heart 
in his promise, the dying woman seemed glad, 
and a ray of joy lit up her face. " I die happy," 
she said " Oh ! my beloved children, do not 
forget that all my sufferings have been for you 
both, and that whenever you cried with want 
your two voices grieved my heart at the same 
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moment. Be united therefore in life, as you 
have been joined together in my love for you." 
Then, raising her ice-cold hands, she laid them 
on the two young heads bowed down beside her, 
and murmuring some indistinct words, heard by 
God alone, she breathed her last sigh. 

The next day* the two orphans followed the 
body to the cemetery. The Priest, the bearers, 
and the two children were the only mourners; 
and if it had not been for the tears which the 
boys shed, no one would have guessed that any 
bond existed between them and the dead, for 
they had not even money enough to buy them- 
selves mourning. 

II. 

Being now left to themselves, the two brothers 
soon began to take different paths in life. 
Francis, who had felt his mother's death merely 
because the loss of any one who has loved us 
and provided for us is dreary even to the most 
thoughtless, saw no way of escaping from his 
loneliness but by giving way to noisy amuse- 
ments. The day after he had followed his 

* It must be remembered that burial takes place on the 
CoDtment much sooner than with ourselves. — ^Translator. 
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mother to the grave, he was out with his play- 
mates, sliding upon such of the canals as were 
already frozen. Frederick looked at his duties 
in a different light As soon as his first tears 
were dried, he thought of his mother's advice to 
labour with courage, and returned to the factc»y 
with red eyes, a pale face, and a sorrowful but 
resolute heart. Mr. Kartmann, who was passing 
through the works on his daily inspection, 
stopped on seeing him, and said rather sternly, 
" You have been away for some days ; are you 
going to lose your punctual habits } " 

" I was taking care of my mother. Sir." 

" Is she better now } " 

"She is dead," replied Frederick, bursting 
into tears. 

" Poor child ! when did she die } " 

" Two days ago." 

"Come," replied the master, kindly. "You 
can return to your work at the end of the wedc, 
and I will pay you your wages just the same." 

"Thank you. Sir," said Frederick; "but 
wherever my mother is, I know she will be 
glad to see me at work ; and by staying here 
I shall best obey her." 

M. Kartmann put his hand upon his young 
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ipprentice's head, and said very kindly, "You 
shall go into the first class of apprentices, 
Frederick, and I will increase your pay." 

The boy's industry was not, however, limited 
X) the factory work. The master made it known 
iiat he was going to open an evening class for 
lis apprentices, to take the place of the town 
lay schools, which they could not attend, and 
iis news filled Frederick with joy. It was the 
irst opportunity for learning which had pre- 
sented itself, and besides that, he had more than 
mce heard his mother deplore the want of school- 
ng for him and his brother; and he knew by 
experience its value. When the 15th of February 
ame, therefore, on which the classes opened, 
Frederick set out more eager than ever for work, 
.nd full of good resolutions. All through the 
lay's work he kept the thought of the evening 
»efore him as a reward, and his factory toil had 
lever seemed so easy as now. 

The poor boy was far from realizing all the 
lifiiculties that beset his path. God alone 
HOWS what strength of mind is needed in over- 
oming the first repugnance to study, and what 
lower of will must be exercised to conquer 
lature and submit to such a new kind of toil. 
M 2 
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It is difficult to value at its true rate the know- 
ledge gained by the labouring class, beset by a 
thousand obstacles unknown to the children of 
the rich. Nothing predisposes them for steady, 
continuous head work, and their lives are spent 
from the beginning among external works, from 
which their joys and sorrows almost entirely 
spring. Frederick especially had been early 
exposed to most unfavourable surroundings. 
Born in a manufacturing town, he had been set, 
at seven years old, to watch a machine, and 
he was accustomed to see it perform its task 
without ever questioning why or how it did sa 
In his daily labour no qualities were exercised 
but those of strength and manual dexterity, and 
his mind, in consequence, became habitually 
inactive, or wandered irreflectively from object 
to object, remaining fixed upon a point so long 
only as it yielded him amusement In this way, 
though he was one of the most industrious 
apprentices in the factory, brain work was 
almost entirely unknown to him, and it needed 
all the efforts of a very strong will to keep his 
mind chained. At first, however much he tried 
to prevent it, his attention was constantly 
wandering, and his memory, which is onty 
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:quired and maintained in its efficiency by 
instant exercise, failed him almost entirely, 
ittle by little, however, he succeeded in 
lotting out the early bad influences of want 
f education, and by dint of his strong will 
nd determined mind, he succeeded in mastering 
nd guiding his thoughts. When once this 
ictory was gained, and his understanding was 
lade captive to his will, study seemed easier to 
im ; obscure difficulties took a definite form, 
nd he was able to travel from causes to effects, 
nd draw his own deductions. But before this 
oint was achieved, much hidden toil had to be 
one through, and many heroic efforts to be 
lade. 
For some time now Francis and Frederick 
ad left their garret, and were lodging with an 
Id woman named Odile Ridler, a friend of their 
lother. As soon as they were settled there, 
'rederick took advantage of the additional light 
nd fire to study over again the lessons gone 
hrough in class ; and in doing this he found the 
;reatest advantage from following out an idea of 
lis own. He borrowed Odile's prayer-book, and 
Lsked her to find in it for him some prayer 
vhich he knew by heart. Studying the look of 
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the words one by one, he came to know them 
perfectly, in the course of a week or two, 
wherever he met with them. He then sought 
out the same words in other books till he knew 
them also, and then taking the words to pieces, 
he found that the chief number of all words 
were formed by combining the same syllables 
differently. While working hard at this, the poor 
boy, already worn out by the day's labour, felt 
his eyes closing ; but imitating without knowing 
it the ancient philosopher, he asked Odile, who 
generally worked on till eleven o'clock, to wake 
him whenever she saw him dozing. 

He spent part of every Sunday also in this 
way, and after having heard Mass and taken a 
walk, he went home and remained with the 
book before him till the evening. After service, 
he went with Odile to see some of her friends. 

Such brave persistence could not but produce 
its results, and during the spring Frederick learnt 
to read with ease. He then tried to give lessons 
to Francis, who was not working in the same 
factory, but all his endeavours and continued 
persuasion availed nothing ; for Francis always 
met him with the same objection — "How will 
learning to read help me to spin cotton.?" 
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Frederick was obliged to give way to his 
brother's idleness, but he went steadily forward 
on his own account. He pressed the school- 
master to let him go into the first division, 
where he began writing and arithmetic, and by 
dint of his own toil, much more than by the 
instruction he received, he got on as rapidly 
with these two branches of study as he had 
done with his reading. 

Two years slipped by in this way, and Mr. 
Kartmann had during that time twice increased 
Frederick's pay. Still, the classes at the factory 
taught nothing but reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, whereas Frederick wished to learn geo- 
metry, which he knew was most necessary for 
mechanics, but unfortunately he had no books 
and no money to buy them. At length Mr. 
Kartmann's feast, St. George's Day, came, and 
with it a most unexpected joy for Frederick. 
When all the assembled workmen and appren- 
tices had congratulated their master, he called 
Frederick up to him and put a sovereigfn into 
his hand, saying — "Take this, my boy. This 
is what I put aside as the reward for the most 
industrious scholar in the evening school. I am 
very glad you have won it" 
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A sovereign ! It was more than Frederick 
had ever even wished for, and the feeling of it 
fulfilled his brightest dreams. He was in fact 
so entranced with joy, that his confusion alone 
showed how much he felt A few hours later 
he was sitting on a bench in Odile Ridler's little 
garden, turning over some books in a kind of 
intoxication of delight, while in his face could 
be read a thousand hopes and plans for the 
future. For the first time Frederick could be 
called really happy. 

III. 

One day during the summer, after having left 
the night school, Frederick went, according to 
custom, to sit in the garden, that he might 
study in peace till the closing evening obliged 
him to shut his book. His thoughts then natu- 
rally reverted to the object he loved best in the 
world, and he asked himself for the hundredth 
time what could have become of his brother, 
whom he had not seen for a fortnight He 
recalled with pain his mother's last words — " Be 
together in life as you have been joined together 
in my love," and he thought that even in Heaven 
her happiness could not be perfect if her last 
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hope should prove false. But in the midst of all 
these sad thoughts there remained one steady 
consolation, for he could justly say that nothing 
had been wanting on his part to carry out his 
dying mother's wishes. He had not only always 
given Francis the best advice, but he had also 
deprived himself of a thousand little comforts for 
his sake. Now, unhappily, he saw that all these 
sacrifices were useless, and that there are souls 
who will cut asunder all the bonds of principle 
and religion. These thoughts made him very 
sad. Contrary to custom, he was not anxious 
for Odile to light her little lamp that he might 
go on reading, and, full of anxiety, he went on 
walking up and down the narrow garden walk. 

Suddenly he heard a well-known voice calling 
him by name in a low tone not far off, and, 
turning quickly, he saw Francis, whose ragged 
clothes, and pale, haggard face showed what 
manner of life he had led since his disappear- 
ance. His brother looked at him with pity 
and sorrow, but the grief and compassion we 
naturally feel at the sight of another who is 
doing wrong kept him silent. 

Francis, whose reckless character deprived 
him of any such reticence, was the first to 
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speak. "You see a great change in me, da 
you not ? " he said, in a tone which savoured of 
vexation rather than remorse; "but, goodness! 
though I have not travelled to the kingdom of 
Cocaigne since I left you, I have often gone 
hungry to bed." 

" But what has kept you so long away from 
me ? " said Frederick, still in a tremor. 

"The very best of all possible reasons: because 
I am tired of winding cotton off the reels. The 
overseer saw that I had no great love for the 
factory, and reported me to his chief, who 
politely dismissed me about a fortnight ago." 

"It was most unfortunate, for we have no 
other resource but our labour ; but that was no 
reason why you should vanish altogether." 

" I thought that this good woman would not 
like me to be here when I was out of work." 

" I dare say she would have kept you if I had 
asked her. Besides, you know that as long as I 
have a bed and a crust of bread you can always 
have your share of both." 

" Yes ; but I thought I should get my share of 
sermons too, and I don't want to hear them. 
Besides which I was not sorry to see something 
of the country. I thought of making an expc- 
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dition into Switzerland, which they say is so- 
beautiful, and where I heard that you can live 
for nothing, which was a temptation to a man in. 
my position. But those mountaineers are simply 
brutes, and when I asked them for something to* 
eat, they said I was old enough to gain my own 
living ! As if it was worth while to leave one's 
own country to go and work somewhere else ! " 

"I am quite sure there is no country where 
one is not obliged to work," replied Frederick, 
gravely ; " and I do not see the hardship of the 
necessity. The only hardship is not being 
willing to submit to the fact." 

" Very fine, with your necessity ! It is very 
well for you to talk, who can illustrate the 
wisdom of these dispensations. As for me, I 
was bom to be a rich man, and they certainly 
ought to have taught me that trade ! " 

" Listen to me," said Frederick. " This way 
of talking may be all very well as a joke, but 
you know that grumbling will not change your 
condition, and that you must accept it as it is.. 
We workmen cannot look for an idle life, and 
our aim ought to be to work without wanting 
charity from the rich. For this we have only 
the resource of our two hands. The sick are 
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the only people who have a right to complain ; 
for as long as we have health and strength, 
labour is easy." 

** Haven't I told you that I have been dis- 
missed from the factory ? " said Francis, in a 
pettish tone. " What's the use of liking work 
when one has no work to do } " 

"There are other factories at Mulhouse 
besides the one you worked in." 

" I dare say you would like me to go from 
door to door, asking if I was wanted. That is 
a nice trade ! " 

" Do you think it is not humbling to ask alms 
from the passers-by } But, however, I think I 
can manage your business. To-morrow morning 
I will speak to Mr. Kartmann, and perhaps he 
will let you go into one of his factories. Will 
that suit you V 

"I am forced to make it suit me," said 
Francis, sullenly. 

Frederick did not wish to prolong a painful 
dialogue, and as he also observed that Francis 
looked very tired, he asked him into Odile's 
room. She showed disappointment and surprise 
at his return, and asked him if he could not 
find a lodging elsewhere, but Frederick inter- 
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ceded for his brother, and obtained leave to 
give him a share of his own supper and bed. 
In this way Francis already felt that Frederick's 
influence extended a kind of protection over 
him. The night was spent very differently by 
the two brothers. The elder slept quietly, 
untroubled for the morrow, while Frederick 
was disturbed by a thousand uneasy thoughts, 
pondering upon the way in which Mr. Kartmann 
would take his request. 

The next morning he went with Francis to his 
master, and in a tremulous voice explained the 
cause of his application. He would have liked 
to cover his brother's bad conduct, but when 
Mr. Kartmann asked the reason of his leaving 
the factory where he had worked, he told 
everything, for the least approach to falsehood 
was an impossibility for him. 

" This is a bad beginning," said the master of 
the factory, shaking his head ; but turning to 
Francis he added — " I will, however, admit you 
on trial; but remember that I do so out of 
r^ard to your younger brother, whose example 
I advise you to follow." 

Thus, as it happened on the night before, the 
recommendation of a boy younger than himself 
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gained him admittance to the factory, but 
Francis was so far from feeling wounded at this 
unusual reversion of things that he carelessly 
said to Frederick, as they went down the stairs, 
" By Jove, you seem to be somebody here ; you 
have only to ask and have ! I shall know now 
whom to apply to!" 

"I only do my duty, and they are very 
kind ; that is the story of my influence," replied 
Frederick. 

IV. 

Some months passed away without any per- 
ceptible change in the fortunes of the two 
brothers. The elder, as we have seen, had 
been admitted into Mr. Kartmann's factory, and 
although he had not shown much industry, he 
had not yet incurred any serious reproof As 
for Frederick, the qualities which had led bis 
master to distinguish him unfolded day by day, 
and his understandings ripened by persistent 
application, raised him above the other appren- 
tices of his age, while the conscientious attentioa 
he gave to his work made him almost as usefiil 
as a man. Being now employed as a drai^ts- 
man in Mr. Kartmann's enormous mills, whi^ 
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contained the whole manufacture, from the 
spinning of the cotton up to the printing of 
the fabrics, Frederick had often looked with 
admiration at the blocks by means of which 
the white webs were transformed into elegant 
Indian-looking dresses, and his admiration had 
ripened into keen wishes and new hopes. To be 
allowed to study in the drawing classes, and to 
learn how to cut these precious blocks, became 
Frederick's hourly dream. Without as yet 
forming any definite plan, he liked to think 
that some day he might become a pattern- 
drawer, for he had the laudable ambition of 
raising himself by his own resolution and study. 
At first he thought of getting permission from 
his master to give up some of his work hours 
in order to learn the block cutting, but he 
dared not apply for so great a favour. Besides 
this reluctance, he had learnt by experience 
fhat everything is possible with a determined 
will, and he made up his mind to go first 
tp the block-cutting rooms during the dinner 
hour and practise by himself. One of the 
apprentices, whom he had taken into his 
confidence, showed him the first mechanical 
process, and in a short time Frederick was 
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able to cut any simple pattern fairly well by 
himself. 

He went on for several months working in 
this way, without letting any one know how he 
spent his free time. His companions were so 
little accustomed to his coming among them at 
those hours that they never inquired what kept 
him away, and Frederick might probably have 
completely attained his end without exciting the 
attention of any one about him, when an ^nt 
occurred in the middle of one winter which 
entirely changed all his plans, and g^ve a new 
direction to his life. 

One day he had gone up to the block-rooms 
after his dinner, and was already hard at work, 
when the noise of approaching steps made him 
start, for as he was there without leave, he was 
always expecting to be caught He at once 
hid himself behind a large piece of furniture, 
which had served him as a shelter on several 
previous occasions. This hid from him also 
everything in the room, but from the sounds he 
heard he thought several men must have come 
in. At first he was chiefly occupied with 
wondering if he were completely hidden, but 
after a little while, certain precautions taken 
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and half-whispered words uttered made him 
uneasy. 

" Is that door shut ? " asked a voice, softly. 

" Look in the cupboards ! " said another. 

" Why all this dread of being found here ? " 
thought Frederick to himself. He was now in 
such a fright that he could scarcely breathe. 
Something seemed to warn him that it was not 
chance, but Providence, which made him a 
witness of the scene ; and he had never before 
felt so keenly on the alert. 

When at length the men felt secure that they 
were not overheard, one among them began to 
speak, and in a low but distinct voice, which 
showed how important he considered his 
arrangements to be, unfolded the plan he had 
formed. Its object was no other than to force 
the windows of Mr. Kartmann's counting-house 
that night, and to carry off his cash-box. 
Frederick soon recognized by what was said 
that the plot was entirely laid by some of the 
men employed in the mill, and the discovery 
struck him with a cold chill; but recollecting 
how important it was to learn all the details 
possible, he forced himself to crouch in his 
hiding-place more breathlessly than before. 

N 
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He heard the different posts allotted. 

"Some one must creep into the counting- 
house through the broken square of glass," said 
the ringleader ; " who is the thinnest fellow ? I 
think Francis." 

At this name Frederick felt a cold shiver run 
through him, but when he heard his brother's 
voice answering to the instructions that were 
given to him, he could not help uttering a 
kind of cry or moan of pain. 

There was a sudden silence among the work- 
men. "What is that noise?" said some one. 
"It is in this very room. There is some one 
here ! " 

The search was not long, and Frederick was 
dragged out face to face with the plotters. They 
questioned him to know why he was hidden 
there, and he briefly explained the reason. 

"You have heard everything we have said, 
haven't you ? " said the ringleader. 

" Yes," replied the boy. 

There arose difference of opinion among the 
workmen as to what they should do with him. 
He was sworn at, threatened, and he was even 
told that he should be made away with alto- 
gether ; but this proposal, by which they hoped 
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to terrify him, had no other effect than to make 
him more quiet and resolute than before. At 
last they decided upon locking him up till the 
morrow ; the only difficulty was to settle upon a 
suitable place. At length one of the workmen 
proposed the garret which he slept in himself, 
which had only one window looking down into a 
little court into which no one ever went. The 
idea was acted upon, Frederick was dragged up 
a deserted staircase, along what seemed to be an 
endless narrow passage, pushed into a room, and 
the door was double-locked behind him. 

His grief cannot be described, when, after 
making the strictest examination of his prison, 
he felt certain that there was no possibility of 
getting out of it He sat down on an old stool, 
in a kind of despair, and then began to pace up 
and down the room like a man that was wild. 
One thought after another chased through his 
brain, and he would have given years of his life 
to be able to warn Mr. Kartmann of the danger 
that threatened him, and to deter Francis from 
the crime he was meditating. He thought of 
his benefactor suffering through his brother, 
Tvfaile he was powerless both to warn the one 
and hinder the other from the rash act. 

N 2 
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Hours passed in the alternations of excite- 
ment and despair. At last a kind of nervous 
feverishness was brought on, which in spite of 
the wintry cold made him bum all over. He 
opened the window and leant his elbows on the 
sill, trying to get a little relief from the cold 
outer air. Frederick remained in this attitude 
for some time, looking vaguely before him, and 
gazing with vacant eyes on the clouds that were 
passing across the sky. As he was thus gazing, 
he beheld the shaft of a chimney on one of the 
factory wings, and the curling smoke that came 
out of it All at once he started, leant out 
further, and examined the position. Then he 
became quite sure that the smoke issued from 
Mr. Kartmann's room. 

Turning hastily from the window, and con- 
gratulating himself on the good habit which led 
him never to be without writing materials, he 
wrote a note, stating briefly to Mr. Kartmann 
what he had overheard, and describing the place 
of his confinement Having done this, he went 
once more to the window. The building was 
of an immense height, but although Frederick 
measured it with his eye, he was none the le^ 
determined in his plan. As a child. he had been 
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used to climb trees and run over roofs like a cat. 
He was active, bold, and now had everything at 
stake. He clambered cautiously through the 
window, and let himself down into the gutter 
running along the double roof, whence, without 
much danger, he could scramble to the chimney 
he wanted to reach. The most difficult part of 
the undertaking was the last, climbing up the 
steep, slippery roof; but it was achieved. 
Wishing first of all to awaken the attention of 
the clerks working in Mr. Kartmann's room, 
he threw down successive pieces of hardened 
mortar one after another, and lastly the note, 
tightly bound between two flat tiles to keep it 
from being burnt. 

After this feat, Frederick expected an im- 
mediate deliverance from his prison house. But 
hours flew by, and no one appeared. He heard 
all the town clocks striking five o'clock while he 
was still at the door, intently listening for the 
slightest sound. Still, nothing was heard in the 
passage. He began to be very uneasy; what 
could all this delay mean } Could it be that no 
one had found and read his note.^ At last, 
when it was quite dark, he heard the tread of a 
light, stealthy footstep in the passage, aixd the 
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key turned gently in the lock. It was a dreadful 
moment for the boy, for it might be one of the 
workmen just as easily as it might be some one 
sent by Mr. Kartmann. Then the key was taken 
out and the door still remained unopened. A 
second trial was made with another key. It was 
equally fruitless. He then knew that they were 
bringing pass-keys, and he felt a little comforted 
at the thought. At last the lock yielded, the 
door turned softly on its hinges, and Frederick 
recognized Mr. Kartmann's voice calling him 
softly by name. 

" Come with me," he said, taking him by the 
hand. " Don't speak a word ; no one must even 
suspect that you are freed." And leading him 
through sundry dark and winding passages, 
Mr. Kartmann took him into his office. 

V. 

Mr. Kartmann then left him, to see whether all 
his arrangements were completed, and Frederick 
was left alone in the office. He felt a feverish 
wish to see Francis ; but he had no idea where 
to find him. For one moment he thought of 
telling everything about him to his master; but 
then, if Francis had really given up his intention 
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of joining in the plot, it would be taking away 
his character for no good end. The poor boy- 
ended by deciding to leave the whole matter in 
God's hands, and patiently awaiting the result. 
At last Mr. Kartmann came back. Everything 
had been planned for defence : the clerks and 
overseers were hidden, so as to guard the 
entrance of the courts leading to the counting- 
house, and were in numbers amply sufficient to 
secure the thieves. Mr. Kartmann then took 
Frederick into the counting-house, where he sat 
down as he was directed, silent and still hoping 
that some chance might turn up of being able to 
help his brother out of the scrape. One whole 
hour went by before the burglars came ; and it 
was an hour of real anguish for Frederick, who 
nervously started at the least sound. The 
darkness and silence of the room added to 
his anxiety, and seemed actually to freeze 
his blood. It was almost more than he could 
bear, for the events of this day had exhausted 
his strength, and he seemed about to give way 
altogether, when a neighbouring clock struck 
one, and a slight sound of filing iron gave token 
that the shutters were about to be forced. Mr. 
Kartmann also heard the sound, and went close 
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to the window. Frederick sprang up with a 
sudden impulse, but fell back again upon his 
chair. This agony of suspense was prolonged 
for some time, for tlie workmen, dreading the 
noise, but gently moved the shutters, and it was 
some time before they gave way. At the same 
instant that the pieces of broken glass fell on 
the floor, Mr. Kartmann gave a signal with 
his whistle. The scuffle that followed showed 
that the signal had been promptly obeyed 
Loud voices and exclamations were heard, and 
one shot was fired. As soon as ever he heard 
it, Mr. Kartmann rushed out of the counting- 
house ; and up to that moment Frederick had 
not been able to move. The rustling of some 
one trying to get in at the window aroused him, 
and he saw Francis standing close by his side. 

** Wretched boy!" he exclaimed, in a low, 
agitated voice. "What do you come here 
for .? " 

"For you to save me," exclaimed Francis. 

Oh, Frederick, do help me to get away !" 
But how — how.^" The thought of the garden 
door of the counting-house flashed across his 
mind instantly. He found it after considerable 
groping, and dragged Francis through it after 
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im, to a part of the wall round the courtyard 
hich was lower than the rest. 

"Now get away as fast as you can!" he 
Kclaimed. ** Don't stay anywhere within reach 
f Mulhouse. All your companions will be- 
iken, and they are sure to criminate you." 

" Good-bye," cried Francis, from the top of the- 
all, and plunging down, he disappeared into- 
le darkness. 

VI. 

HE next day, all the burglars, with the excep- 
:>ii of Francis, were given in charge, and after 
lat was done, Frederick, by Mr. Kartmann's 
ders, went to his office. The mill-owner made 
m sit down beside him, and after heartily 
tanking him for the service he had rendered). 
ide him without hesitation name his own* 
ward. The boy still hung back for a few 
inutes, but the master having again encour- 
jed him, Frederick said, " I should like to ask. 
very great boon, sir. I should like sometimes 
> be present during your children's lessons." 
"From to-morrow," Mr. Kartmann replied^ 
you shall share them all! I have remarked 
)r some time that you have a most praiseworthy^ 
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love of learning, and I am sure you will succeed 
in making a very good position in life. What 
you told me yesterday leads me to suppose 
that you wish to become a block-printer; but 
I hope you will end by being a great deal mofe 
than that" 

''More than a block-printer!** tfaoi^^ Fred- 
erick to himself. The wmds gave die poor 
orphan boy, who had plodded on wHli no he^ 
but his own patient efforts; tiie utmost joy. At 
last, then, he had found a protector. Dtstinct 
aims were set before him. whidi he coekl attn 
and the means of attaining tibcm woe ]aD> 
videdL He was so dd^^itcd that he coril 
scarcdy mormor his imrtinthtr thanks; t^j 
he clasped his hazBds togetlBer wxtb so fl* 
earnestness; and fbced upon >Er. KartnaaBStfkj 
erateful^ tearful eres; that hs ma:5te r at out 
acftdeistiood all tihe dtaaks expEcssed faf At] 



•^Yott are a good boy. Fnaierndt.'^ lit 
•Trasposg hss ^'i^"*^ ^\ asr isure t&sBt I 
never regrec wbat I am m^w cSonx^ fix* nn 

Tbe n^*^ <£zT. 3iCrL K.ir"tJii«ant 
Fredenick m &e5 two sons ami d 



T&e- services bi£ &aki resKfer^sci t^e- fiuui^f. 
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the proofs he had given of superiority to his 

fellow-workmen, by his choice of a reward, were 

so much in his favour, that he was warmly 

welcomed by the young Kartmanns and their 

tutors. They commended his ambition to 

improve himself, and vied with each other in 

helping him forward and assisting him in his 

studies. The habit Frederick had gained of 

fixing his mind upon some central point, and 

reasom'ng from it, proved as useful to him in 

his new studies as it had been formerly. This 

way of reasoning out conclusions had accustomed 

him to trace the consequences or logical results 

of facts, and was an excellent preparation for 

mathematics and the learning of languages. 

JVccordingly he made rapid progress in these 

'two studies, but not to the hindrance of other 

subjects. History, geography, and drawing were 

xiot neglected, especially drawing, which was 

"too nearly allied with mathematics not to be 

^sedulously cultivated, and in which he became 

^fco skilled as soon to be able to copy the most 

intricate machinery. By the end of the third year 

^"rederick was as far advanced in his studies as 

"tie young Kartmanns. He was extremely good 

^^ arithmetic and geometry, and was study- 
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ing statics, while, without being thoroughly 
acquainted with the French language, he wrote 
it correctly. His fellow-students, younger than 
himself by two and four years, were proud 
of his progress, and treated him rather as an 
equal than as one risen in life; and although 
this was, of course, in part owing to their own 
kindness of heart, Frederick's own good conduct 
had contributed to bring it about He was so 
modest when successful, so obliging without the 
least servility, and showed such delicacy in 
contracting any fresh obligations, that any one 
of right feeling would have been ashamed to 
make him feel himself in a lower position than 
his associates. 

As soon as Frederick was nineteen, Mr. 
Kartmann made him an overseer. He was so 
steady and thoughtful, that although he was 
always better dressed than his factory mates, he 
had laid by money to buy books, mathematical 
instruments, and other appliances for study. It 
was a great cause of joy to him when he could 
thus provide for his own expenses and relieve 
his master of some of the burthen. The future 
now no longer anxiously tortured him, for what- 
ever it brought him, he should be able to meet 
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it with resources which could not reasonably fail. 
If the hand of Grod were not withdrawn from 
him, and if he were not struck with sickness, he 
had nothing to fear, for the chief human means 
of success lay within his own power. 

VII. 

It was one of those warm, bright evenings so 
frequent at Mulhouse, when the workmen are 
accustomed on leaving the factories to cluster 
upon the hills rising above the canal, and there 
join in the part-songs which go echoing all down 
the valley. Frederick had a sheet of cardboard 
on his knees, on which he was reducing an 
outline he had drawn during the day. He, too, 
could have enjoyed a walk and some singing, 
for when the air was fragrant as it now was, he 
often felt, after a long day's work, a craving for 
a turn in the vineyards. Even this innocent and 
allowable pleasure he had generally the resolu- 
tion to give up. When the bright weather 
tempted him most to go and enjoy himself, he 
usually took out his books and drawing, and 
sat down resolutely to work on the little bench 
beside Odile's door. Thence he could catch 
a glimpse of green country, the air was fresher, 
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the chirping of birds was pleasant, and accus- 
tomed as he was to close, shut-up walls, the 
change was pleasure and gladness enough for 
him. 

Frederick, then, was sitting in his usual place 
on this very evening. He was steadily working, 
for the day was closing in, and he wished to 
finish his drawing before night. He was making 
a plan of one of the most complicated machines 
manufactured by the Kartmann house, when 
suddenly the sound of breathing close to him 
stopped his hand, and looking up, he perceived 
a stranger looking attentively over him at his 
drawing. 

"In whose factory is that machine to be 
found V he asked. 

"In Kartmann*s," replied Frederick. 

"And how came you by it?" 

"Mr. Kartmann allows me to learn drawing 
with his sons." 

"Then you have other drawings of the 
machines used in his factory } " 

" Nearly all of them, Sir." 

" I should like to see them very much." 

Frederick opened his portfolio obligfingly, and 
showed his drawings to the stranger, who, after 
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looking at them with attention, said — " I don't 
see the sketch of the great machine Mr. Kart- 
mann had from England two months since." 

"We are to design it the day after to-morrow, 
Sir." 

" Well, could you possibly let me have copies 
of these designs ? " 

" I have not much time to spare, Sir, but if 
you very much wish it I will try to copy them." 

" I want particularly to have a design of that 
new machine we were speaking of, but as time 
is money, of course I mean to pay you for 
it. This is something on account," he added, 
giving Frederick three sovereigns ; " by and bye 
we can settle about the whole payment" 

The sight of the money startled Frederick 
and aroused his suspicions, for no one would 
give such a price for designs who did not intend 
to make use of them. They were to be patterns, 
no doubt, for fabricating other machines to outdo 
his master, nay, perhaps even to cause his ruin 
in trade. Frederick felt frightened as he thought 
of the possible consequences of his thoughtless 
imprudence, and, gathering up his scattered 
drawings, he hastily put them back into his 
portfolio, which he carefully closed. The 
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stranger looked at him with surprise, and 

.again held out to him the three sovereigns. 

" I beg your pardon, Sir," said Frederick, 
''but I cannot make any such bargain. I 
forgot that I was about to dispose of property 
which is not my own, and I neither can nor 

• ought to do so. If you will make your wishes 
known to Mr. Kartmann himself, he will be able 
to judge, better than I can, whether they would 

i be injurious to him or not." 

The man saw that Frederick guessed his 
motive, and said at once — **I know why you 
refuse. You are aware that the mill-owners 
keep their machinery a secret from one another, 

.and you are afraid that if your master should 
hear of what you have done, he will dismiss 
you from his employment. But I can promise 
you advantages which will make your fortune 
I offer you from to-day, in my factory, a 
salary double what you have now, and the 
moment you make over to me the plan of the 
engine I wish for, I will pay you any sum you 
name." 

Frederick would not hear a word more. 
Taking up his drawing-board, he looked at the 

^stranger with a flush of shame and indignation, 
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and saying, "It is not my way to betray bir sell 
anything, Sir," he went away into the house and 
shut the door. 

Some days afterwards Mr. Kartmann called 
him into the office and said — ^ What have you 
done with the plans you were drawing out with 
my sons?" 

" They are in my portfolio. Sir." 

" Bring them to me." 

Frederick went for his portfolio, and gavfe it 
somewhat tremblingly into his chiefs hiand, for 
there was something in his short, abrupt tone 
that troubled him. Mr. Kartmann turned over 
ill the drawings, each one exciting some fresh 
exclamation. "What madness! What impru- 
jence in me!" he muttered. "There is enough 
lere to ruin me !" When lie had looked at all 
the designs he turned again to Frederick. " Some 
3ne has offered to buy these plans fr<lto you .^ 
rhere, I know all about it ! " 

"Yes, Sir?" 
And you never said a word to ttte abdut It ?'* 
I did not think it worth while, Sir.** ^ 

" What did they ofler you ? " 

"Anything I liked to name.** '^ ^ 
And you refused?" 
O 
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" Of course. Sir." 

" Without the least hesitation ?" 

'' Hesitation, Sir, would have been a shameful 
treachery." 

" Shake hands, Frederick," replied Mr. Kart- 
mann, holding out his own hand. "You are a 
noble fellow. I know all about this affair. It 
was a g^reat imprudence on my part, my boy, for 
anything less than your absolute int^rity might 
have ruined me altogether. Thank you for your 
faithful service. I look upon you now as no 
longer a boy, and after all that I have heard of 
you and seen of you myself, I cannot let you 
remain any longer a mere overlooker. From 
to-morrow you shall come and live iii my house 
and be as one of ourselves. You can go on with 
your lessons with my sons, and I will make you 
an allowance suitable to your new position." 

On the morrow, therefore, Frederick did actu- 
ally bid farewell to Odile Ridler, yet it was not 
without tears, for his good fortune never made 
him forget all her kindness ; neither did he ever 
omit going to see her once a week and taking 
her some little present as an acknowledgment 
of all she had done for him. 
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VIII. 

Some years elapsed after this without making 
any material change in Frederick's position. His 
understanding, which he continually improved, 
either in the study of art or in more toilsome 
labours, had wonderfully developed, and the 
little factory-boy, who, twelve years ago, did 
not know a letter, was now looked upon as one 
of the most intelligent and best read young men 
of the town. Mr. Kartmann was more and more 
satisfied with having made him an inmate of his 
house, for he had never fulfilled his duties to his 
employer more honourably or devotedly ; and, 
in consequence, he was no longer treated as a 
clerk, but as a family friend, companion, and 
example to the youhg men of the family. 
Certain events, which we are now about to 
relate, strengthened that confidence and affec- 
tion by showing how entirely they had been 
deserved. 

For several months Mr. Kartmann had been 
looking worn and depressed, and Frederick, who 
examined all the accounts of the house, began 
to discern that money matters were not going 
well with his master. It was not long before 
O 2 
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that gentleman's own remarks and uneasi- 
ness, and the numerous calls of his creditors, 
thoroughly awakened Frederick's attention to 
the fact that this was no temporary embarrass- 
ment, but one of those alarming commercial 
crises which shake the most colossal fortunes to 
their foundations. Soon after this conviction 
had been formed, it was confirmed by Mr. Kart- 
mann himself. He had come in one day at 
dinner-time more cast down than usual, and as 
soon as dinner was over he called Frederick and 
his eldest son into the office, where he spoke to 
them in some such words as these — " In a few 
months' time this whole establishment must pass 
into other hands. Its speedy sale will enable 
me to meet my engagements, but if I were to 
put it off my debts would outrun my capital 
Mr. Zinberger's new machinery has entirely 
ruined me, for the fabrics he gets out are 
better and cheaper than ours, and they now 
entirely command the market. For some time 
I have worked on at a loss, hoping to be able to 
make similar changes in my own machinery, but 
all endeavours to find out their construction have 
hitherto been vain, and a longer struggle is con- 
scientiously impossible. So soon, therefore, as 
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the books have been made up I shall advertise 
the factory for sale. It is certainly very painful, 
after so many years of labour, to see all my 
dreams of competence for my children vanish, 
but in the midst of all my crushed hopes 
I am the less broken down when I remember 
that all my debts will be paid, and that I and 
my family will be the only sufferers. As for you, 
Frederick," he said, holding out his hand to him, 
'* I hope you will never cease to be our friend, 
but we shall be obliged to part. I have no 
anxiety about you, for, with your talents, you 
are sure to meet with ample employment 
Still, it is another sorrow for me to lose one 
who has long seemed to me another son." 

"We shall part, sir," replied Frederick, in a 
saddened but steady voice, "when I am sure 
that I am no longer useful to you ; but that day 
will not come soon. Let us think now only of 
you, sir ; perhaps the danger that threatens you 
is not so near as you suppose. My youth, of 
course, makes me less experienced in business, 
but if I may advise, I should beg you not to 
hasten matters too precipitately. When we 
look into an evil long and closely, its remedy is 
sometimes found very near at hand." 
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" For me I believe there is none to be found," 
replied Mr. Kartmann, shaking his head sadly; 
"but you will both judge better of the case 
when you see my private accounts ; they alone 
can show clearly how I stand." And he laid the 
books before the young men. 

Frederick ran his eye over them with divided 
attention. The question for him did not 
lie in any mistakes of figfures, for he knew 
the prime cause of the mischief, and was 
already revolving in his mind how to remedy 
it When he had gone back to his own room 
he sat down completely dazed. " In one 
fortnight," he thought, "all accounts will be 
settled and the factory advertised. A fortnight, 
my goodness ! only one little fortnight ! How 
could a man possibly work out this problem 
in so short a time, and make our machinery so 
perfect as to produce better cotton at a lower 
price } Ah ! my good God ! help me now, for 
Thou alone knowest how much I owe this man, 
and how gladly I would save him from ruin ! " 

Frederick had, both necessarily and from 
choice, taken up the study of mechanics as 
the most interesting to him, and he had gone 
even deeply into the science ; but very advanced 
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science alone could now unravel the problem he 
needed. He would have to study out fully 
what a succession of chances had possibly made 
known to their rivals, and exhaust all methods 
of combination before coming to the same 
point But to the resolute young man this toil 
counted for nothing, for he was determined to 
save his benefactor from ruin, and to set about 
it with energy. He crushed all doubts, all dis- 
couragement, as so many thoughts of evil, and 
he felt strong to succeed, for he well knew what 
a firm will can do towards trampling down 
material obstacles. 

Ten days were spent in continual mental 
labour; ten nights in feverish torture, during 
which Frederick more than twenty times saw 
the solution of the problem, which he was just 
grasping when it vanished again from his hands. 
Still, all this fruitless toil and cruel disappoint- 
ment did not discourage him; and although only 
a few days now remained, he was determined to 
hope on to the very last, for it was his perfect 
trust that gave him strength. 

My story is nearly ended. It is only a vicious 
or feeble will that remains barren, and generous 
energies always bring forth their just fruits. So 
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Frederick found it In a happy hour he dis- 
covered what so many others had failed to find ; 
yet even then he scarcely dared to believe in his 
own discovery. His eye ran continually over 
the lines drawn on his plan, and his calmness 
and well-balanced reason, which had never left 
him in the midst of so many fruitless efforts, 
now seemed shaken in the hour of his joy. In 
a kind of transport, he gathered up the papers 
and pressed them to his heart, thinking still that 
his happiness was only a delusion which another's 
eye would dispel He could not leave his room ; 
he could scarcely get up from his chair to go 
and learn whether he was deceiving himself with 
vain hopes or not 

Part of the night was thus spent in self- 
torture ; but when the day broke, he could no 
longer put off the solution of his doubts, and he 
ran quickly to Mr. Kartmann's room. He went 
to his bedside, waked him from his light sleep, 
and showing his labour, said — " I want you to 
look at this design of a machine, and tell me 
if it is a foolish dream." Not being able to 
stand, he sat down on a chair which stood 
beside the bed, in a kind of agony of nervous 
suspense. 
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As Mr. Kartmann turned over the paper, his 
.ce grew pale, his hands trembled, and through 
1 his features ran that kind of convulsive 
lange which shows the rapid passage from 
reat sufTering to unlooked-for joy. 

" No, this is no dream," he said. " It is the 
ispiration of genius; and what is still better, it 

a good work which has saved a whole family 
om ruin. It is a great lesson, Frederick, which 
Du are now giving to working men ; for you 
ive shown how much the will streng^ens 
evoted service." Then, yielding to an enthusi- 
5tic impulse of feeling, Mr. Kartmann bent his 
hite head, and added — "I congratulate you, 
rederick, in being a working man, and I 
ive you my blessing. You must let me be 
enceforth your father, for you have saved me 
ke a true son." 

IX. 

Iartm ANN'S house is now one of the most 
rosperous in Mulhouse. Its whole prosperity 
owing to Frederick's discovery and to the 
aergetic attention he continues to bestow upon 
s concerns. All his commercial enterprizes 
p to this time show both his great skill and 
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admirable judgment, and Mr. Kartmann, whose 
son-in-law he has now become, places in him 
the most unbounded confidence. 

One solitary grief throws a shadow over Fred- 
erick's happy life. Since his brother's departure 
on the night of the detected robbery, he had in 
vain sought to find any trace of Francis, until 
about the time of his marriage, a daily newspaper 
brought him the first and last glimpse of a life 
which he had seen with such sorrow entirely 
severed from his own. Among the news was 
an account of the attack made on one of the 
diligences to Frankfort by a band of thieves^ 
in which the passengers had bravely defended 
themselves and wounded several of the highway- 
men fatally. Their names were given, and 
among them was that of Francis KosmaU, 
Frederick shed many bitter tears over the 
memory of one who had started life with 
himself, and been blessed by the same dying 
mother's lips ; but who, by a blind obstinacy 
in his faults, had ruined his prospects and 
come to a miserable end. 



OUR UNCLE FROM AMERICA. 

Although Dieppe had lost, even at the 
beginning of this century, much of its former 
importance, still its sea trade was even then on 
a scale of which the restricted returns of the 
present day give no idea. The day of fabulous 
fortunes was not yet so completely past, but that 
from time to time some unexpected millionaire 
returned home, and people might still be excused 
for looking out for that character so much ridi- 
culed on the stage, an Uncle from America. In 
fact, more than one merchant's ships were shown 
in the harbour, whose owners, some twenty years 
back, had left Dieppe in a common seaman's 
jacket These examples were an encouragement 
to men of energy, and a perpetual food of hope 
to the penniless and unlucky. Judged by their 
light, unlikely events seemed to become possible, 
and possible ones unlikely, and the unfortunate 
comforted themselves for the present disasters 
by hoping for some miracle in the days to come. 
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Some such miracle seemed actually to be 
worked one day, in the case of a poor family 
living in the little village of Omonville, about 
twelve miles from Dieppe, where a certain poor 
widow named Mauvaire had gone through great 
trials. Her eldest son, the actual prop of the 
family, had perished in a shipwreck, leaving four 
children on his mother's hands. This trial had 
delayed, and perhaps broken off, the marriage 
of her daughter Cl^mence, and had also upset 
the plans of her other son, Martin, who was 
obliged to break off his already long delayed 
studies at College and come home to work like 
a labourer on the farm. Through the depths 
of the uneasiness and depression under which 
this poor family suffered, at length darted a 
sudden ray of hope. A letter, written from 
Dieppe, arrived, announcing the return of the 
widow's brother-in-law, who had left the port 
twenty years ago. Uncle Bruno had come bade 
from the New World with several curiosities— 
so the letter ran — and he intended to settle for 
the remainder of his life at Dieppe. Ever since 
the evening before, all thoughts had been taken 
up by this letter, and though it told nothii? 
very definite, Martin, who was a youi^ man 
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given to reading, declared it to be written in 
the free and jovial style of a man of good 
means. It was evident that the sailor had 
returned possessed of some kegs of good coin, , 
which the family would no doubt share with 
him. 

Once set free, the imagination takes bold 
flights* Each one of the party added something 
to Martin's suppositions, and even Juliana, the 
widow's god-daughter, who lived at the farm 
less as a servant than as an adopted child, 
began to reckon upon what Uncle Bruno from 
America would give her. 

" I shall ask him for a length of stuff and a 
gold cross," she said, after hearing the letter 
once more read aloud by Martin. 

" Ah !" sighed the widow; "if my poor Didier 
were alive now, he would find a friend to help 
him on." 

" But there are his children still, godmother,"^ 
said Juliana, "without mentioning Miss Cl^- 
mence, who will not say no to a dowry." 

"What would be the good of a dowry?" said 
Cl^mence, mournfully. 

"What would be the good of it.?" repeated 
Juliana. "Why, that then Mr. Mark's parents 
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would have nothing more to say. It is very 
fine, sending their son to sea to prevent his 
marrying; but if Uncle Bruno chooses, he will 
soon make the young man come back again." 

" We must find out first if he wants to come," 
replied the young girl, in a low voice. 

" Oh ! well, if he doesn't, you will get some 
one else," said Martin, who thought of his 
sister's marriage only, when her mind was occu- 
pied with the husband. "When one has an 
uncle from America, it is easy to get married. 
Who knows if he has not some friend of his 
own, some millionaire, whom he would like to 
propose as a nephew ? " 

" Oh, I hope not ! " exclaimed Cl^mence in a 
fright. "There is no hurry for me to be 
married ! " 

" But your brother is in a hurry to be wdl 
settled," said the widow, in a mournful tone. 

" The Count still gives me hopes of receiving 
his rents for him," observed Martin. 

"Yes, but it is not settled, and meanwhile 
time goes on, and the com is eaten up. These 
great landlords never think of that While they 
are amusing themselves and forget the loaf they 
have promised us, we are starving." 
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"With Uncle Bruno's goodwill we shall not 
have that fear," said Martin. " There is no 
mistake about this. The letter says, *I shall 
be at Omonville to-morrow with everything I 
possess* This surely means that he does not 
mean to forget us." 

"He ought to be here directly," interrupted 
the widow. " He may be at the door at any 
moment Is everything ready, Cl^mence ?" 

Cldmence got up, and opening the cupboard, 
showed that it was furnished with unusual 
abundance. By the side of a leg of mutton just 
taken from the oven was seen a large piece of 
bacon, flanked by two plates of girdle-cakes and 
a crock of sweet cream. Several jugs of the best 
cider flanked these provisions, the sight of which 
made the children exclaim with admiration and 
longing. Juliana also added a word about a dish 
of stewed apples, and a bread and butter pudding 
which was now simmering near the fire. 

The widow then took out of her linen-press 
a tablecloth and napkins grown yellow from 
want of use ; the servant girl took the plates 
from the rack which were least cracked, and 
b^an to lay the table, placing at the upper 
md the only silver spoon the family possessed. 
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These preparation were only just completed, 
when one of the children, stationed as a sentry 
outside, burst into t^e house, crying, " Here he 
is ! here he is ! " 

" Who is it ? " asked everybody. 

" Why, Uncle Bruno, of course ! " struck in a 
hearty, jovial voice. The whole family turned 
at the sound. A sailor had paused on the 
threshold, and was framed in the doorway ; he 
had a green parrakeet on his left wrist, and held 
in his right hand a small sized monkey. 

The little children, alarmed at the monkey, 
screamed with fright, and took refuge with their 
grandmother, who could not herself suppress 
some exclamations of surprise. Martin, Cl^mence, 
and Juliana did nothing but stare at the new 
comer, open-mouthed. 

"So you are frightened at my menagerie," 
said Bruno, laughing. " Come, good people, 
take courage and let us have a kiss. I have 
come three thousand miles to get one ! " 

Martin was the first to venture, then came 
Cl^mence, the widow, and the elder of her 
grandsons, but nothing could induce the younger 
boy and girl to go near him. Uncle Bruno 
made himself amends by kissing Juliana. 
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" Faith, I thought I should never get here ! " he 
exclaimed. "Do you know, Mamma Mauvaire, 
th&t it is a good step from Dieppe to your 
house ! " 

Martin then, for the first time, observed that 
the sailor's shoes were covered with dust, and 
asked with surprise, " Did Uncle Bruno come on 
foot?'* 

** Why, do you think I came in a boat across 
your wheat fields ? " replied the sailor, laughing. 

Martin turned to the door. "But your 
luggage.?" he said, hesitating. 

** My luggage I have brought with me," said 
Bruno. "A sailor, my boy, has not much need 
of iuore wardrobe than a pipe and a nightcap." 

The widow and the children looked at one 
aUdthef. 

" I b^ your pardon," said the boy, " but after 
.your letter; Uncle, I thought " 

**What! that I should come in a three- 
decker?" 

"No," replied Martin, who tried to turn off 
his disappointment by a laugh. "But your 
trunks? You talked of a long visit; so we 
hoped you would stay some time. 

" Y« ; and then ? " 
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" The proof of which was that you said you 
were coming with everything you had'* 

"Well, here I am, with my possessions,*' 
exclaimed Bruno. " Behold my monkey and my 
parrakeet ! " 

" Is that all ? " exclaimed the family, with 
one voice. 

"All, with my sailor's kit, which holds a 
tolerable lot of stockings without feet and shirts 
without sleeves. But, children, we are none tiie 
worse for that So long as we have a good 
conscience and a strong digestion, everythii^ 
else is all stuff. Excuse me, sister, but I see 
you have cider, and your twelve miles of land 
journey have parched my throat. Hey, Roch- 
ambeau, bow to the company ! " 

The monkey made three somersaults, and 
then sat down a little way off, scratching his 
face, while the sailor, going to the table, pouied 
himself out a glass of cider. The whole familjr 
looked crestfallen. Seeing the table laid, Bniiw 
had sat down without ceremony, declaring tiutf 
he was dying of hunger, so that whether or i» 
the soup and bacon, which had become visibk 
must fain be served. But upon all the other good 
cheer the widow Mauvaire sternly turned the kqf* 
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The sailor, of n^om Martin continued to ask 
a hundred questions, went on to relate how he 
had scoured the Indian seas for twenty years 
under various flags, without other gains than his 
pay, which was spent as soon as received ; and 
in about a quarter of an hour it became suffi- 
ciently evident to the whole party that Uncle 
Bruno's immense fortune con^sted of unbroken 
good, humour and a most excellent appetite. This 
amazing truth produced a general disappoint- 
ment, which manifested itself according to the 
various dispositions of the company. Clemence 
seemed merely surprised and a little depressed, 
Martin evinced a kind of spiteful vexation, while 
the widow was really angry and displeased Ail 
this change of mood was not long in magnifying 
itself, and breaking out into open signs and 
tokens. The monkey having frightened the 
little girl by running after her, her grandmother 
insisted on its being taken away and chained up 
in an empty stable, and the poor parrakeet 
having ventured to peck something out of his 
master's plate, Martin declared that the creature 
was unbearable. Clemence said nothing, but 
soon went away with Juliana to attend some 
real or fancied household concerns, and the 
P 2 
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widow left the room without any apology to go 
on with her spinning. 

Being left alone, therefore, with his nephew, 
who tried to carry off his cross mood by 
affecting to have fallen into deep thought, 
Uncle Bruno gently put down the glass of 
cider, which he had been gradually emptying, 
and leaning his elbows on the table he looked 
Martin full in the face, saying quietly — "Do 
you know, my boy, I think the wind seems to 
me to be veering a little to the north-east here- 
away. Your faces blow cold to one's very heart, 
and not one among you has spoken a single 
kind word to me. Is this the way to welcome a 
relation whom you have none of you seen for 
twenty years } " 

Martin rather sharply replied that they had 
given him all the welcome they could, and that 
he could do nothing towards offering him better 
fare. 

" But you could put a better face on what 
there is," replied Uncle Bruno ; " while you have 
all looked at me as if I were some black sheep. 
However, that's talk enough over the matter, 
little one ; I don't like squalls at home Only 
recollect that some day o\ other y^ ^ be 
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sorry for what you have done, and now I shall 
say no more about it" So saying the sailor cut 
himself a fresh slice of bacon, and coolly began 
to eat again. 

The last words struck Martin keenly, and he 
began to have his suspicions. " Uncle Bruno 
would never seem so satisfied," he thought, " if 
he really had nothing in the world but a monkey 
and a parrakeet He has cheated us ; he only 
wanted to try us, and he has let it out by his 
direat to me. We must look sharp, and try to 
make him forget how foolish we have all been." 

He ran out to his mother and sister to tell 
them what he had discovered, and they both 
hurried back into the room, decking their 
chilling faces with affectionate smiles. The 
widow apologized for having been obliged to 
leave her dear brother-in-law to look after her 
domestic duties, and expressed her amazement 
that the supper-table was not by this time better 
furnished. " Where is the cake ? " she asked. 
"and the girdle-cakes and cream which were 
put by for Bruno } Juliana, my dear, what are 
you thinking about } Cl^mence, see if there are 
any walnuts left in the cupboard. They sharpen 
the appetite and help the cup to go round." 
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Cl^mence exerted herself accordingly, and 
when the table was full, sat down with a bright 
face opposite Uncle Bruno. He looked at her 
complacently. " Come ! " he said, " this is a 
face of true welcome. I recognize now my poor 
George's child." Then, chucking her under the 
chin, he went on — "But don't suppose that I 
have never known anything oi you till to-da}^ 
little one ; I have heard of you many a time 
before now." 

" From whom ? " she asked, in great surprise ; 
but before the sailor could answer, a shrill voice 
called out — " Clemence ! Cl^mence ! " She 
turned round, thoroughly mystified. 

" Ha, ha ! She can't think who is calling her," 
laughed Uncle Bruno, while again the voice 
cried — " Clemence ! Cldmence ! " 

" It's the parrakeet," said Martin. 

"The parrakeet!" echoed Clemence; "but 
who taught him to say my name ? " 

"Some one who has never forgotten it," 
replied Bruno, winking one eye. 

" You, Uncle Bruno ? " 

"No, child; it was a young sailor from 
Omonville." 

" Mark ! " 
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'* Aye, I think that was his name." 

" Oh, uncle ! do you know him ? " 

" Rjtther, considering I am just out of the 
same ship." 

'* And is he coming home ? " 

" Yes, and with a share of the profits that will 
help him to keep home without asking his father 
and mother to fill the pot." 

" And was it really Mark who told you " 

'* About you ? " finished her uncle ; " yes, and 
so often that Jacko learnt to say your name, as 
you hear." 

Cl^mence blushed with delight, and even the 
widow could not conceal her satisfaction. She 
had always liked the idea of a marriage between 
her daughter and this young man Mark. And 
she had been seriously grieved by the hindrances 
which had latterly been raised by Mark's own 
family. Bruno now told her that Mark had only 
been detained in Dieppe by the formalities of 
the port, which must be gone through before he 
could start, and that he would probably arrive 
the next day more in love than ever. 

This news was gladdening to every one, but 
especially to Cl^mence, who kissed her uncle 
with genuine affection. Bruno held her fast for 
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a moment, while her head was laid upon his 
shoulder. " Come, now we are good friends for 
life and death," he said ; " and that you may not 
be quite worn out, waiting for this sailor fellow, 
I will give you my parrakeet ; he will talk to 
you about him." 

Clemence again kissed her uncle, thankii^ 
him a thousand times, and stretched out her 
hands for the bird, of whom she now felt no 
fear, while the parrakeet hopped on to her wrist, 
calling out, '' Good morning, Clemence ! how do 
^•ou do } " 

They all burst out laughing, and ClemeDce, 
delighted, kissed him, and carried him <^ to 
bed 

*' You haxie made one person happy to^i^^ 
brother £runo/* said the widow, following bcr 
child with her eves. 

'* I wish it majTi't be the only one,** rqdied 
the sailor, again becomii^ serious. ** I hope I 
may be able to do something for you too, stslff* 
in-law, but I am a little afraid of stimiig 19 ssd 
recollections; in vour mind.'' 

•• It is something about Didier ! " exdaimed 
the widow, with the marvellous penctxatioii tfa^ 
mothers possess;. 
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"You are right," said Bruno. "When he 
was shipwrecked out there, we were separated, 
wors§ luck. If we only might have been left in 
the same ship, who can tell.^ I can swim a 
handicap with the porpoises myself, and might 
have lent him a hand, as I did down at Tr^port." 

" Ah ! you did save his life that time," ex- 
claimed the widow, suddenly awakened to a 
far-off remembrance. " I ought never to have 
lost sight of that, brother." She held out her 
hand to Bruno, who shook it heartily. 

" Pooh, that's nothing at all!" he said; "'twas 
nothing more than one neighbour does for 
another. But that couldn't be done in India, 
for when my ship got there, Didier's had been 
on the coast a whole fortnight. All I could do 
was to find out where he was buried, and put up 
a bamboo cross on the grave." 

" And you did that ? " exclaimed the widow, 
bursting into tears. "Oh, thank you, Bruno; 
thank you, brother ! " 

"That's not all," said the sailor, himself 
touched against the grain. "I knew those rascals 
of Lascars had sold all the drowned men's duds, 
so by looking things up, I found poor Didier's 
watch, and by parting with every penny I had. 
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got hold of it to bring home to you, sister. 
Here it is." 

As he spoke, he held out to the old woman 
an enormous silver watch by a piece of tarred 
twine. The widow seized it with a scream of 
joy, and kissed it over and over again. Every 
one cried, Martin was affected, and even Bruno 
pretended to cough, and drank a glass of cider to 
carry off the feelings he was ashamed to show. 
As soon as the widow could command her voio; 
she hugged the good sailor in her arms, and 
poured out her warmest thanks. Every trace of 
ill humour had vanished, and all thoughts of 
disappointment and disgust were driven out 
of her mind, so deeply thankful was she for ti» 
precious gift which had belonged to her lost soi. 

Their talk now flowed freely, and in the most 
friendly fashion, although it became more cleai^ 
manifest than ever that the Uncle had retu 
from America as poor as he had started. 
Bruno had told Martin that by and bye 
would all be sorry for their unkindness, he 
only referred to the feelings which must recur 
every one of right feeling on finding that he 
ill-used some deserving relative. The rest 
only a conclusion jumped at by Martin. 
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although this conviction entirely destroyed the 
false hopes upon which both mother and 
daughter had built, their manner to Bruno 
never changed again. Their hearts had been 
entirely gained, and they now really felt what 
I fear interested motives made them at first 
feign. 

The whole store of good cheer having been 
now exhausted, the sailor got up from the table, 
and Martin, who had disappeared, came back 
and said, rather abruptly, " Uncle Bruno, will 
you sell your monkey ? " 

" Rochambeau ? No, you rogue ! I brought 
him up, he knows nie, he is my servant and my 
companion both in one, and I would not part 
urith him for ten times his value. Who wants 
to buy him?" 

" Our Count," replied Martin. " He was just 
going by and saw the creature, and liked him so 
much that he told me to name his price, and to 
take him up to the castle." 

" Well, you must only say that he is going to 
stay here," said Bruno, cramming his pipe with 
tobacco. 

Martin looked much put out '' It is just 
bringing bad luck upon us!" he exclaimed. 
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The Comtti MJbaSkf spakst of his promise 
bang irniimWil He said if I brou^ 
tiie mookcy, he vould see about getting me 
tiot place in the tajoes v^udi I want" 

** Ah. 'then your fortmie would be made!" 
nrrlaimed the vidow, a^jain in an aggrieved 



Bmno nade her rgpbin die v^ole matter. ''I 
he said» skwiy; "'yoii think that by getting 
to gm iq> Rochambeau to 3^ur Count; he 
viD cxat hiaasdf to get you tbis place?" 
*" I am quite sure of it," rqdied Martin. 
""Oh! vdL then,** exdaimed Bruno, suddenly, 
" I vcMi\ stB die monke}% but I will give him to 
yoiL Yon go and offer him to your landlord, 
and lor sure he will remember you for Ae 



There followed a general chorus of thanks, 
which Bruno could only cut diort by despatcb- 
vag Martin to the castle with the poor little 
monkey*. Martin came back in due time, saying 
that he had been most kindly treated by the 
Count who had kept him some time talking, 
had ascertained that he was thoroughly able to 
fill the much coveted place in the tax-office, and 
had given him the promise on the spot The 
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joy of the whole family may be imagined when 
the news was made known. The Widow 
Mauvaire then opened her whole heart, and 
related to Bruno the extent of their hopes and 
expectations from his coming home. He per- 
fectly exploded with amusement " By Jove ! '* 
he exclaimed, laughing heartily, "I played a 
capital trick. You thought I was bringing home 
pocketsful of gold, and I came in with nothing 
but two useless beasts ! " 

" Nay, uncle," put in the soft voice of 

Cl^mence, " on the contrary, you have brought 

us three priceless treasures. Thanks to you, my 

robther has a memorial of the dead, Martin has 

c^rtdin work, and I " — she hesitated a littl< 

" I have hoper 
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L 

One evening in 164% Sieur RouUard, one of 1 
richest master goldsmiths of that rich guild 
Paris» was standii^ in his back shop holding 
his hand a parchment splendidly engrossed 
fine text, with immense flourishing capit 
which he was reading with great attention, 
a little distance his niece, Joan, a pretty da 
eyed girl of eighteen, was sitting at work, thoi 
her eyes wandered every five minutes from ] 
filoselles and embroidery to gaze through 1 
t^rlazed partition before her. Master Roulh 
folded up his paper, and a smile of satisfact 
^\^dened his ample countenance. " It is perfec 
he said to his niece. " It is impossible that 
Eminence should not gfrant this petition." 

" You seem to think a great deal of this ti 
of Court Goldsmith, uncle!" cried Joan, wh( 
eye again wandered to the street 
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"Think a good deal of it!" repeated Roullard. 
*That is a ridiculous idea. Why, do you know, 
W]&Sy that if I obtain it my fortune is made ? " 

"Are you not rich enough already, uncle?" 

''Nobody is ever rich enough, Joan," replied 
Master Roullard, with profound sententiousness. 
"And so you think little of the honour of 
belonging to the Court ? " 

"Well, it seems to me that the title might 
become troublesome to you," replied the girl, 
hesitatingly, aiid in a low voice. 

"And why, pray ?" 

"Because up to this time your customers 
have been the Prince's friends." 

"Well!" 

"Well, I mean that you have allowed so 
many bad things to be said here of the Cardinal, 
that you have b^un to say them also yourself." 

"Hush!" interrupted the goldsmith, holding 
tip both his hands, deprecatingly. " You must 
never say that again, Joan. If I have ever joked 
a little too freely about his Eminence, I was 
wrong ; and when one confesses one's faults, one 
ought never to have them brought up again." 

" That is true, uncle ; but your very clerks 
and workmen have imbibed the same habit." 
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^ Then dicy must change tfadr habits ! " said 
Roollaid, ai^rrily. ^I will never submit to be 
compiomised by my workpeople. When I spoke 
sharjdy of die Cardinal^ I did not know him. 
Besides which. Master Vatar was still living, 
and I had no chance of takii^ his place. Noir 
everything is dialled, for the day before yester- 
day I heard the news of his death, after gdng 
with Julian to the Court at St Germain. By 
die bye, has he come back yet ?" 

*' No, uncle,** replied Joan, again turning her 
eyes towards the quay. *' I cannot think what 
keeps him to-day, I am really getting anxious.'* 

Master RouUard fixed his eyes keenly upon 
his niece. ''I dare say!" he said, somewbat 
vexed ; ** it is easy for you to be anxious about 
anything that concerns M. Julian Noiraud. Then 
you are still dreaming of that fine marriage I 
suppose ? " 

" My mother wished it to b^" replied Joan 
widi a changed voice. 

" That was all very well then," said RouUard j^ 
'* But I have other plans for yoyx now. f^ I 
shall be able to give you a dowry, I should wisk |>^ 
you to marry a rich man, and your Noiraud is l^ 
not worth fifty pounds." I;^^ 
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" He can make his way, however,*' Joan said, 
bravely. 

'^ Thanks to some miraculous interposition!" 
said the goldsmith, sarcastically. ^'Perhaps he 
is always looking out for that Italian adventurer 
who lodged at his mother's house, and stood for 
him when he was baptized — 'Captain Juliano.'" 

**Oh, uncle, you know Julian is only joking 
when he talks of that" 

'' It may be so ; but as he has no further 
^pectations, I will not have him for my nephew, 
imd I should like you to show yourself rather 
less £ptvourably inclined towards him. I don't 

I 

wish to break this matter abruptly to him, but 
1 should like you to help me to discourage him 
gradually; for you must understand that your 
marrying him is now quite impossible. If I am 
made the King's goldsmith, who knows but you 
may even marry some gentleman ?" 

Here Master Roullard was cut short in his 
eloquence, for he was called out to serve several 
fresh customers. And these customers were 
no less personages than the great contractor, 
Dubois, then concerned in all the chief finance 
questions of the day, Colbert, and the Com- 
mander de Souvrd They were all partisans of 

Q 
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the Cardinal-Mimster, and were not ordinary 
customers of Master Roullard ; but they had 
heard of some beautiful pieces of plate which 
were to be seen at his shop, and had come to 
inspect them. 

The goldsmith overwhelmed them with civility. 
He ransacked his stock to bring out whatever 
he thought might suit their taste, and mingled 
his discourse with protestations of devoted 
admiration of the Cardinal and his party. For 
Master Roullard did not care much about 
consistency in opinion. His was a kind of 
barometric conscience, which rose or fell accord- 
ing to the existing atmosphere, seeking always 
that which promised most for his own advantage. 
By dint of an unflagging zeal in this direction, 
he had reached the station he now occupied, for 
the tenacity of his selfishness had actually had 
the same effect as superiority of talent 

He had put aside several pieces of plate at a 
somewhat reduced price, in consideration of his 
customers being devoted to the Cardinal ; and 
he was just beginning a nev/ speech in his favour 
when the shop door was abruptly opened by a 
young man of about five-and-twenty, low sized, 
and marked with smallpox, but who, in spite of 
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a very plain face, had a pleasant expression of 
frankness and intelligence. He threw down on 
the counter a parcel which he had brought in 
under his arm. 

"Good morning, Master," he said, after bowing 
to the two noblemen and Dubois. "You must 
have felt a little anxious about me when I did 
not get back last night ; but M. de Nogent kept 
me to repair his silver salver." 

**Ah! you have been at the Count's," said 
Colbert "How is he?" 
Perfectly well. Sir." 

Quite well?" said the Commander. "He 
has some fresh evil design, then, against his 
Eminence." 

"I should rather think so," replied Julian, 
laughing. "He sang me a 'Noel'* of twenty 
verses, all against the Cardinal." 

" What ! Is it possible he was so daring ? " 
exclaimed Dubois, angrily. 

" I should think so !" said Julian. " He began 
to teach me the rhymes. It is set to the Alleluia. 
Listen, this is it." 

Master RouUard coughed loudly and frowned 
at Julian, but all in vain. He did not take the 

• Carol. 
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hint The habit of ridiculing the Cardinal was 
so established at the goldsmith's, that the idea 
of any change of opinion never entered his mind, 
and after thinking over it for an instant, he 
exclaimed, "Ah! this is the verse — 

Alleluia for Mazarin, 
The eldest son of Scapin, 
France will sack him, la la, 
AlUluiar* 

"Julian!" fiercely shouted RouUard, all in a 
flutter. 

"Oh, let him alone!" said the Commander, 
who, though an interested partisan of the 
Cardinal's as a Frenchman, did not at all 
dislike hearing him spoken against "I am 
one of the wits of the Pont Neuf, and I have 
myself a fine collection oi Mazarinades I*** 

"Ah, then you are like the Master!" said 
Noiraud. " M. de Longueville's valet has given 
him every one that has come out" 

The goldsmith in vain sought to stammer out 
his denial ; the laughter of the two noblemen 
and the strong exclamations of the financier put 
him so completely out of countenance, that he 

* Satirical verses— many of them very scurrilous — ^written to 
ridicule the powerful Minister of Louis XIIL 
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broke off to ask Julian what he was doing there, 
and whether he thought his day's work had 
come to an end. 

Noiraud, who knew nothing of the change of 
wind during the last four-and-twenty hours, stood 
looking at his master in stupid amazement. 

" I beg your pardon, Sir," he said hesitatingly. 
** I thought you would like *' 

"You did not go to the Marquis d'Avaux," 
interrupted Roullard, glad of some excuse for 
finding fault. 

" Excuse me, L did," said Noiraud. 

" Then why did you not bring back the jewel 
case?" said the goldsmith, pointing to the parcel 
lying oii the counter. 

Julian could not help smiling. " Well, no, that 
is not the case, certainly ; that is a collection of 
pamphlets M. de Nogent gave me. 

" Pamphlets against the Cardinal, I'll lay any- 
thing !" exclaimed the Commander. 

'* They all came from Holland last month." 

"For Master RouUard's collection V 

"I thought the Master would like to have 
them." 

The two courtiers broke out into still merrier 
laughter at the answer ; but by this time the 
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goldsmith was white with anger and apprehen- 
sion. "It is a lie!" he shouted. "I have no 
such collection. I don!t know what the fellow 
means!" 

Julian started as if struck. "A lie!" he 
repeated, much wounded. "Oh! then ask the 
other shopmen " 

"Will you hold your tongue.?" cried RouUard, 
almost beside himself. 

" Yes, I will," replied Noiraud ; " but I will 
not be treated as a liar." 

" Yes, a liar ! " cried the ' ang^ goldsmith. 
" And to prove it, I dismiss you from my service 
this moment" 

"You dismiss vie T 

" Take yourself off this instant ! I will have 
no one about me speaking evil of the Cardinal ' 
I am his Eminence's faithful subject, and I 
would give all I have, and my very life itself, 
to serve him. Long live Cardinal Mazarin !" 

Roullard was by this time perfectly beside 
himself with passion. He opened the shop 
door, and pointing to the street, bade his 
foreman be gone. Julian, in utter amazement, 
was about to speak, but the goldsmith would 
not give him time to do so. He ordered him 
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out on the spot, and said if he came back, he 
should be flogged out like a dog. After several 
vain attempts to calm his master, Noiraud at 
length lost patience too, and exclaimed, " I will 
come again by and bye; I see that you have 
lost your senses now!" 

'* Here are your wages!" said Roullard, taking 
money out of a drawer. 

"I will make you a present of them," said 
Julian, putting on his hat. 

"Take them, I say, Sir; I won't have you 
coming back here any more!" 

" Come back !" echoed the young man, indig- 
nantly. "What, after being driven away like 
this, and called a liar! I should think I had 
lost all spirit indeed. No, thank you ; you will 
never set eyes on me again !" 

" That is just what I want," said Roullard. 

" And that is what you will have. / don't 
change with every wind. / am not for the 
Prince to-day, and to-morrow for Mazarin!" 
Have you done.?" 

Directly. I only want my pamphlets, as 
you don't need them to finish your collection." 

Roullard clenched his fist at Noiraud in 
speechless rage, but the latter only shrugged 



it 
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his shoulders contemptuously, took up his parcel^ 
and hurried out of the shop. 

He walked straight on for some time, withoat 
ever looking before him, or thinking of anything 
but the gross folly and injustice the master 
goldsmith had shown ; but by d^^ees his anger 
cooled and sadness took its place. That he 
should have been dismissed did not grieve him 
much, for, being a good workman, he could 
easily find employment elsewhere ; but a rupture 
with Joan's uncle blighted all his hopes of 
marrying her, and this was harder to bear. The 
young workman felt his heart grow heavy at 
this thought, and he could not walk any further. 
He had just passed the Tuileries, and going 
along the quay, had come to a lonely comer 
by the Seine, where he sat down. At this 
moment his eyes fell upon the pamphlets he 
had held under his arm, and he could not 
contain his vexation. 

" Confound that Cardinal ! " he exclaimed, 
aloud. " It's he that has done all this. If it 
had not been for him, Master Roullard would 
not have been angry. I should still have been 
his foreman, and some day I could have married 
Miss Joan." 
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Ul these thoughts increased his dislike of 
great Minister, and he mechanically untied 
parcel and began to read the scurrilous 
aphlets it contained. He found notes upon 
inish afiairsy carols about the two Mancini,^ 
a satirical biography of the Cardinal himself 
an ran his eye carelessly over the latter, and 
denly uttered an exclamation of delight. 
»e were the words he read — "Before he 
c Orders, his Eminence the Cardinal had 
n a sword. In 1625 he was captain of a 
ipany, and the Pope's generals, Conti and 
^i, sent him on a mission to the Marquis 
Coeuvres. Him he followed 'to Grenoble, 
^re the Cardinal lived for some months under 
assumed name of Captain Julianor 
lie foreman read this passage over and over 
in in a state of excitement difficult to 
3ribe. The name, date, place, all agreed, 
s captain named in the pamphlet must have 
ti the person who stood for him at the 
:, and he must, therefore, certainly be the 
dinal's godson. His first feeling was amaze- 
it; the next, the wildest joy. He sprang 
and danced about madly, repeating "The 

* The nieces of Cardinal Mazarin« 
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his own person, I never catch a glimpse 
Eminence." 

"Can that be true?" 

" In spite, too, of the fact that I ha\ 
special chaise of getting his chocolate reac 

" Ah, is that the Prime Minister's chocol 
said Julian, looking respectfully at a 
chocolate-pot set upon a stove. 

"Almost immediately," said Ch 
solemnly, " I shall pour out that chocolat 
this scarlet cup, and then ring for the 1 
who will go up that staircase to his Emir 
rooms, and when he is in the vestibule, 1 
ring and give the tray to the footm; 
take in." 

" So that the footman is the only man s 
you all who sees his Eminence ? " 

" The only one. But, hark — hush ! Yes, 
is the bell." 

The ring of the bell was just then c 
heard, and Chottart quickly poured the c 
late into the scarlet cup, which he set upc 
tray with all the proper accompaniments, 
then went into a little room adjoining to 
for a fine Flanders thread napkin, embroi 
with the Cardinal's arms. 
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His absence immediately suggested an idea 
ich Julian as rapidly acted upon. Running to 

* door of the room in which Chottart was 
uttig over a press, he shut and locked it, 
ased the tray, and flew with it up the staircase 
ich his friend had pointed out He then went 
»iig one or two passages, and found himself in 
^ vestibule, where he should have rung for the 
itman. Instead of this he raised a curtain 
ich hung before a door just in front of him, 
3 stood in the presence of the Minister, who 
S in the act of finishing a letter. He turned 
fend with his hand arrested and his pen in the 
» in astonishment at the startled face of a 
amge man out of livery. 

•What is all this?" he said, with the slight 
Kin accent which he never got quite rid of. 
low came you here, my man, and what do 
iwant?" 

■It is his Eminence!" exclaimed Noiraud, 
Itog down the tray hastily on the Minister's 
■b "Ah, now I am safe! How are you, 
Ifiither?" 

Ute Cardinal stepped back alarmed, and felt 
the bell-rope. 

* You do not remember me ? " continued the 
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foreman, smilingly; ''that I can easily under- 
stand. I was only a fortnight old when you saw 
me in 1625." 

''In 1625!" repeated Mazarin, who began to 
think it was a question of some madman 
escaped from Fetits Maisons; "what do yon 
mean, and who are you ? " 

"You have not guessed yet?" said Juliaiv 
clasping his hands together. " I am the son of 
Mother Noiraud ! " 

The Cardinal at this name seemed to be 
seeking some clue in his memory. 

"Yes, Mother Noiraud of Grenoble/' Julian 
went on, "the draper with whom you lodged, 
when you were in the army; and you afeooti 
godfather to her son." 

" I certainly fancy I recollect something 
about it," said Mazarin. "And that son — ^ 

" Is myself ! " replied Julian, delighted; 
"Julian Noiraud of Grrenoble. I only fonad 
out to-day for the first time that you irerc 
Captain Juliano, and I came here immediatdf. 
Are you quite well, godfather ? " 

Unexpected as this acquaintance was, dieie, 
was a simplicity and brightness about the younf 
man which amused the Cardinal He askrf 
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how he had got at the discovery, and what 
proofs he had that he was what he called 
himself. 

Julian gave him the papers that he had 
brought, and told him frankly the whole story 
as it had happened. 

Mazarin desired him to show him the 
pamphlet giving his own history, which he ran 
over witliout changing a muscle of his counte- 
nance. He then looked at the young goldsmith 
with a piercing eye. *' Are you really so glad to 
% find your godfather ? " he asked. 

" Ah, it is a true godsend ! " exclaimed Julian. 
"If you only knew how much I was in want of 
kelp!" 

" The mischief! are your affairs in such a bad 
state ? " 

Oh ! as bad as possible, godfather." 
And you came to me to get them put 
fight?" 

'' In truth, I thought that as you had so many 
times saved France, it would give you very little 
trouble to put a poor young fellow like me 
straight ! " 

The Cardinal smiled, and Julian, emboldened 
by his manner, told him of his projected 
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marriage with Master Roallard's niec^ and his 
being dismissed from his service, though he did 
not tell the cause. 

As soon as he had finished, the Cardinal put 
his hand upon his shoulder. '^ Come, com^** he 
said ; " everything is not lost, paverino.* I wiH 
do something for you." 

"Oh, godfather!" exclaimed Julian, reddeoii^ 
with joy. 

" First," said the Minister, /' you will not go 
back to your shop." 

*' No, I will not^ godfather." 

"And I shall keep you here to dean my 
.silver plate." 

^* I will clean it, godfather." 

•" Only you will have no wages." 

" No, godfather." 

" And you must buy yourself a Court dress" 

" Yes, godfather." 

" And to show you what an interest I take » 
you, I will grant you a very unusual privilege** 

"A privilege?" 

" You may let everybody know that you are 
any godson." 

Julian looked at the Cardinal as if he could 

• Poor Kttle fellow. ^ 
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not believe his ears, but he repeated the per- 
mission, adding that he hoped to find Julian 
worthy of it The Minister then sent him away, 
bidding him return the next day in a suitable 
costume. 

The disappointment of the goldsmith when he 
found himself in the street may be conceived. 
Reckoning up all that he had obtained, he found 
that he was expected to give the Cardinal his 
whole time, and to board, lodge, and clothe 
himself at his own expense, without the 
slightest return except that of being allowed to 
call himself the Minister's godson. 

"By Jove! the obligations contracted by 
Captain JuUano will not ruin the Government," 
thought he, much put out "It would have 
been better for me to have known nothing of 
this matter, and to have asked to be taken back 
at RouUard's, or gone to another goldsmith's; 
and now his Eminence has forbidden that, and 
if I do not come to-morrow as he ordered me, 
who knows what may happen. There is many 
a man, they say, rotting in the Bastille for a 
less disobedience. Well, I must make up my 
mind to accept what my godfather chooses to 
give. 

R 
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As he spok^ he reached his oWti garret, 
Mdiere, though very much discouraged and 
depressed, he waited patiently till the morrow. 

IIL 

The next day, Noiraud presented himself at the 
Cardinal's residency at the appointed time, in 
complete Court costume. It was the cast-ofT suit 
of a Gascon gentleman who had come place- 
hunting to Paris, and who had been obliged to 
sell his wardrobe before he could get back again 
to his own province. Julian had spent in this 
purchase a good share of his savings, and felt 
himself very ill rewarded by the kind of shabby 
genteel air which his new array gave him. 
Entering the vraiting-room, he saw all eyes 
turned towards him, and heard many whispering 
voices asking his name. The Commander 
de Souvre and Dubois especially, who were 
chatting toother in one of the window recesses, 
looked at him attenti\-ely, as if trying to 
recollect who he was; when suddenly a voice 
close to him exclaimed, "As I hope to be saved, 
it is Noiraud!'' Julian turned quickly, and found 
himself £ice to £ice with Master RouUard. 
" Is it you, and in a Court dress ! ** exclaimed 
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the master goldsmith, astounded. ^' You rascal, 
what are you about here ? " 

"Just what you see, waiting to see his 
Eminence ! ** replied Julian, trying to seem 
perfectly at his ease. 

" Why, it is indeed ! the very young man 
you dismissed yesterday," said the Commander, 
who had drawn near with Dubois. 

"A journeyman goldsmith!" exclaimed 
Dubois, in disgust; "who let him. in. ^ What 
can he want of the Cardinal ? " 

"We shall soon know, for here is his 
Eminence," said M. de Souvrd 

Mazarin just then appeared in the doorway, 
and every murmur of conversation was instantly 
hushed. The Prime Minister came forward, 
bowing to the lev6e, and stopping here and 
there to listen to some request, and thus gradu- 
ally came up to where Julian was standing. 
When he saw him, he smiled. "Ah, you are 
here!" he said, tapping his cheek familiarly 
with his glove. "How are you to-Adiy, foverino?'* 

"Quite well, thank you, godfather," replied 
Julian. 

One might have thought some magical spell 
Was pronounced in that single word, for ho 
R 2 
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sooner was it uttered by Julian than a thrill of 
surprise ran through the courtiers. All eyes 
were turned towards him, and whispers were 
heard of, " His godfather ! " ^ His Eminence is 
his godfather ! " A kind of envious wonderment 
was depicted on their faces, which the Cardinal 
showed he enjoyed by the twinkle of his eye. 
Meanwhile, he continued walking up and down 
leaning on Julian's shoulder, questioning him in 
a familiar way, and asking his advice, jokii^ly, 
as to the various requests made him by the 
courtiers present 

Julian, not quite sure whether this familiarity 
was a token of real interest or of ridicule, only 
answered each remark with, "Yes, godfather," 
" No, godfather," " If you like, godfather," upon 
which the courtiers lauded his reticence, which 
seemed to them the very depth of wisdom. 

At length the audience was ended, and 
Mazarin took his arm from his godson's 
shoulder, telling him that he wished to see him 
a little later in his own study. 

He had scarcely disappeared, when a crowd 
of petitioners surrounded Julian, vieing with 
each other as to who should greet him the most 
warmly. Noiraud knew not how to acknowledge 
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so much civility^ and exhausted all his powers of 
courtesy in return. Then the Commander, who 
had let the most pressing suitors pass before 
him, came up and drew him apart, " I am really 
delighted, my dear M. Noiraud, at your good 
fortune ! " 

Julian stammered out some kind of thanks. 

" His Eminence is really quite affectionate to 
you," said M. de Souvre, " and it is very clear 
that he will refuse you nothing you ask." 

"Ah, do you think sp.^" said Julian, imme- 
diately thinking he would ask if he might go 
back to his shop. 

I am certain of it," said the Commander ; 
and to prove my confidence, I want to ask you 
to say z. little word for my nephew, who wants a 
regiment very much." 

« Who !— I .? " 

" If you will only do this, he is sure to 
get it." 

" My goodness ! I'm sure I hope he will." 

" Then you promise me ? " 

" I mean that I should be so glad " 

"That is all I ask," said de Souvr^. "If 
things turn out as we wish, you may depend 
upon it I shall not be ungrateful." He squeezed 
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Julian's hand wannly, and turning on his heel, 
went out quickly. 

Julian next encountered Dubois, who took 
him abruptly by the arm. " I have only one 
word to say, M. de Noiraud," he said, bendii^ 
towards his ear. " You know that I have applied 
for the special monopoly of trading to the 
Windward Isles ; if you will secure me this, I 
will give you ;f SOD." 

'*;^SOo!" repeated Julian, staring at him in 
blank astonishment. 

" Do you want more? "Well, 1*11 go as far as 
;^i,ooo." 

" Pardon me ! " exclaimed Noiraud. " I assure 
you you are altogether mistaken. I have not 
the least interest to get what you ask." 

Dubois looked at him, and let go his arm. 
" Ah, I see — I understand ! the other party has 
been beforehand with me." 

" I have not the least idea of what you mean." 

"Of course they have made you a larger 
offer " 



"I declare, Sir- 
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"Ah, well, I shall apply to some one else! 
Don't you believe that just because you are 
the Cardinal's godson everything is to give 
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way to your new influence. I shall fight you, 
Sir; I shall fight!" And the great contractor 
vanished in a rage, without listening to Julian's 
reply. He had not got over his amazement 
when he was summoned to the Cardinal's study. 
Mazarin soon read his uneasiness by his face, 
and asked him what was the matter. The 
goldsmith frankly told him everything that had 
passed. 

"Bravo!" exclaimed the great Minister, chuck- 
ling, as he rubbed his hands. "Well, caro, as 
they wish you to patronize them, you must just 
doit!" 

" What, godfather, do you wish me to petition 
for them ?" said Julian, in fresh astonishment 

"No, no ; no .petitions! But let them go on 
thinking you have influence, /^^m;/^; influence 
pays." 

"Then, godfather, would you really like me 
to receive '' 

" Receive all you can get, Juliano ; never 
Tcfuse anything given you with a goodwill. If 
you cannot repay them by the places they want, 
,you will repay them by your grateful wishes." 

Noiraud took leave of the Minister more 
ipuzzled than ever ; but matters took another 
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colour when, two days afterwards, he received 
a bag containing ;^300, with a note of thanks 
written in Commander de Souvr^'s name, for 
the col(Hielcy his nephew had just received. 
He was reckoning up the money when Dubois 
rushed into his room, quite out of breath. 

" You have gained the day, M. de Noiraud !" 
he said, with a manner in which vexation 
strangely struggled with respect "My oppo- 
nents have got the start of me in the monopoly. 
I ought not to have defied you ; and I own that 
I am justly punished. Here are the £1,000 I 
promised you, which I look upon as payment 
for your good word." He opened his pocket- 
book, and laid upon the table a number of 
notes drawn on the richest merchants of Havre 
and Dieppe. Julian wished to refuse them, 
declaring that he knew nothing whatever of the 
matter, nor had even ever heard a word of it till 
now ; but the contractor would not so much as 
listen. "It's all perfectly right; quite right!" 
he exclaimed from the door, where he already 
was. "You are discreet. His Eminence has 
forbidden you to compromise him, and I 
ask no questions. I believe everything you 
wish me to believe ; only promise me your 
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jood word on the very first occasion that 
)ffere ! " 

" Oh, as to that, you may reckon on it," said 
[ulian; but " 

" That'll do," exclaimed Dubois. " I believe 
^our word, M. de Noiraud, and if you ever have 
leed of a few hundreds, don't forget that I shall 
)e always glad to oblige the Cardinal's godson."^ 

With a profound bow, he vanished. Julian 
ailed not to carry everything that had passed 
o the Minister, who again chuckled and rubbed 
lis hands, and bade him keep all the money 
hat had been given him. In a little while, 
resh remembrances were added by other cour- 
iers, and the whole amounted to a considerable 
>um. 

The young goldsmith in vain protested that 
le had no influence, and that he had nothing 
» do with the success or non-success of the 
petitions addressed to his godfather. All his 
lenials were useless, and only confirmed the 
^neral opinion as to his extraordinary talents 
ind prudence. At the end of some months, 
vith the g^fts which he had been forced to 
iccept, Julian found himself a rich man. 

Now it chanced that during all this time. 
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Master Roullard's affairs had done nothing but 
decline. He had not succeeded in getting 
himself nominated Court Goldsmith, and by the 
measures he had taken to get the appointment 
he had lost the custom of the Cardinal's enemies, 
and had thus fallen to the ground between two 
stools. At first, he attributed his ill success 
to Julian's revenge, and was furiously ai^[iy 
with his old foreman in consequence; but he 
was one of those pliant men ndio are always 
on the winning side, and as his late fcxeman 
grew more famous, he ended by thinking him 
the finest fellow in the world. Finalty, he came 
to him one morning, saying that he could not 
live any longer at variance with his dear old 
pupil, and had called to beg his pardon most 
heartily for everything that had passed. 

JuUan was easily persuaded to a leccMiciliatioii 
which led to his obtaining everything he most 
desired. Prosperity had never changed his 
heart, and the first conditi(» be made was that 
he diould be aUowed to marry Joan. Master 
Roullard was by this time fu* finom raising any 
objection. He bestowed his niece gladly upon 
Xotraod, and made over to him his urtiole 
business and coocemsL 
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• 

When Julian^ radiant with joy, took his bride 
to present her to his godfather, the Minister 
pinched his ear and said to him laughingly — 
"You had no idea of all this when I gave you 
leave to call me your godfather ? " 

'* Indeed, that is most true," replied Noiraud. 
"I little thought that I should owe my life's 
happiness to that one title." 

"That is because you do not know what 
men are, little one,"* said the Cardinal, still 
laughing. " At Court, you see, success does not 
attend us for what we are, but for what we seem 
to be." 

• Piccolo. 



A SENSIBLE MAN. 

I. 

A TRAVELLER on the road from Pithiviers to 
Orleans must be charmed with the delightful 
country he passes through before he gets to 
NeuviUe-aux-Bois. The forest, which lies on 
each side of the road, opens every now and 
then into long drives, stretching as far the eye 
can reach, at one time into large glades, and 
at other times into cultivated lands rich with 
apple-trees and com. Here and there, toOf 
gentlemen's pretty seats are perched upon the 
hills and slopes, whose gilded rails and gay/? 
half-lowered blinds seem to float in the sea of 
green, just as the flowery pleasure houses aK| 
seen to lie in the great rivers of China. 

One of them, especially, on the right hand,is|tt.; 
generally singled out by the eye, on account fc 
of the size of the building and its almost lordlf L- 
extent. It is not so much a villa as a modem t^ 
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astle, with a fish pond instead of a moat, 
iviaries instead of towers^ and instead of 
he tournament-lists, an orchard, leadii^ to 
. meadow. Its very d^^ance even seemed 
timed to comfort and prc^^ and it mig^t be 
escribed as a Paris hotel built on an English 
irm. 

Nut Grove^ in fact, is not only the most 
^mfortable and well-to-do dwelling in the 
epartment; but the land adjoining also brings 
I its owner, Mr. Germain Fresneau, a net and 
till increasing income of ;^5oo per annum, 
dr. Fresneau was the son of a lawyer at 
Means, and owes everj^thing he possesses to 
lis own diligent exertions. Success has certainly 
.ttended him through life. He is apt to say 
)£ himself that he has never known anything 
ibout great emotions^ which are always in the 
my where business is concerned. He is a 
noderate opponent of vices which do not affect 
limself, and a lukewarm adherent of virtues 
vhich do npt bring in much profit He always 
velcomes success, and eschews every kind of 
ailure, grasping at material advantages in every 
ihape, but in general he takes things easily, and 
ets the world go its own way. Mr. Fresneau 
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thus fully represents what the world in return 
accepts as a sensible man, 

Germain Fresneau lived all the year round at 
Nut Grrove, in the society of an old cousin, who, 
having made and lost three fortunes, has now 
retired to enjoy a somewhat invalid life. '^Couan 
Maurice" has seen a good deal of men and 
the world in many countries, without having 
achieved anything besides his own ruin, so that 
he has subsided into a kind of cynic philo- 
sopher, grudgring others their success while he is 
penniless, and often finding fault with Providence 
because of his cousin's unchequered prosperity. 
Mr. Fresneau bears with his caustic humour in 
consideration of their relationship and Maurice's 
knowledge of farming, which is profitable to 
him. Maurice also stays at Nut Grove when 
his cousin or Geoige Fresneau is obliged to go 
into Orleans, for the merchant has not yet given 
up business, and his house is reckoned one of 
the safest as well as one of the wealthiest in 
the market-place of that renowned and ancient 
city. 

For some days three guests have been added 
to the usual party — Mr. Fresneau's son-in-law, 
Mr. Durvert, of Nantes, Henry Fresneau, and his 
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daughter Emma. Henry is the eldest son, but 
study and domestic life have entirely swallowed 
up his whole being. While his brother has 
been heaping up money by his undertakings, 
Henry has spent his days in valuable scientific 
researches and in spending his days pleasantly 
at home. Though he is as poor now as the day 
he left his father's house, he is not the least 
disturbed about his prospects. He holds a 
professorship at the College at Orleans, which 
gives him daily bread, and his daughter is as 
happy as the day is long. What could any 
man wish for more } 



Breakfast was just over ; old Cousin Maurice 
and Mr. Durvert were still sitting at the table, 
smoking their cigarettes. Henry Fresneau was 
standing at a window reading the newspaper, 
and his brother Germain was walking up and 
down the room, looking as if something had 
put him out Mr. Durvert had nothing remark- 
able in his face. He looked about forty, indulged 
in abundant gesticulations, spoke in a loud voice, 
and affected a continual frankness. As to Cousin 
Maurice, his sharp profile and sarcastic smile 
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would have warned every one to keep their 
distance, if his deep thoughtful eyes did not 
possess a charm which had a peculiar attraction 
of their own. The two brothers were strikingly 
unlike each other. Henry was a tall, pale man, 
vrith a high forehead ; his grey hair fell in soft 
locks down to his shoulders^ and the calm of his 
face was slightly tinged with sadness Grermain*s 
face, on the contrary, spoke of nothing but pros- 
perous success, and every gesture and movement 
showed that imperious something which clings to 
those whose wants are entirely gpratified. He 
was amply robed in a costly dressii^^-gown, he 
handled his gold spectacles frequently, and 
walked Napeonically, with his chest out and his 
hands behind his back 

Here ends our prologue. Like the ancient 
•dramatists, we have laid out the scene, the 
mames, and the characters of our personages^ 
and it is time for them to appear on the stage 
and speak for themselves, each one accordiq? 
to his part 
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II. 

Germain Fresneau suddenly paused in 1»|^*_ 
walk up and down the room, and stood bel(V(-.- 
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otte of the windows. "Upon my soul, it is 
nothing short of madness, Henry ! " 

Henry looked up. " No, it is prudence, dear 
brother," he replied, gently. "This marriage 
that you propose for Emma could only make 
her very unhappy." 

"Uifliappy!" repeated the merchant, con- 
temptuously. ^*You don't see, then, that this 
man combines all sorts of desirable qualifica- 
tions ? I say nothing about his fortune, because 
I know you look upon that as a drawback ! " 

*Mt would be for us, Germain," replied Henry, 
smiling, "for money awakens tastes and incli- 
nations very much at variance with our own. 
The safest plan for everybody is to live in the 
way he has been brought up, and a change of 
position very, rarely improves the character of 
any one. But that has nothing to do with my 
refusal. You know, dear brother, that my 
promise is already given, and that Emma is 
virtually engaged." 

"And you actually mean to say that you 
will throw over one of our wealthiest landed 
proprietors to let her marry a wretched little 
clerk in the post-office, with whom she will be 
half starved," exclaimed Germain. 
S 
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" Wdl, let us say that they will have to live in 
a very moderate way, dear Germain ; but surely 
die happiness that springs from love and simi- 
larity of character is worth more than mere 
wealth?" 

" Oh ! I know how you despise money with 
a sort of ancient philosopher's contempt ! " 

**You are wrong there. I do not despise 
money, for as long as we live in this world it 
is an element of happiness, and though, like 
gunpowder, it is rather difficult to make a good 
use of, still I have often wished for it. But it is 
a bad bargain when you g^ive up true affection 
for it" 

''Look here," said the merchant, stopping 
short before his brother, "let me speak to 
Emma ; I will explain the advantages of the 
marriage to her, and perhaps she will dismiss 
her clerk." 

" No ! " said the professor, emphatically. 

'* What difficulty do you see in this ? " I 

" It would be unworthy of us all, .Germain," 
said his brother. " I feel sure that Emma wouH -^ 
not yield to your wishes, but we have no ri^ L 
to tempt those whose duty is plain before then m^ 
She likes this young man, and she has pledged m^^ 
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him Jier word, and if your representations were 
to give her the shadow of a regret, it would 
be huDfibling to her and very grievous to me. 
Leave the young, at least, to believe in their 
own goodness ; it is a great safeguard." 

"Well, well!" said Grermain, bitterly, folding 
his ^rms. '' I see you are afraid of your girl 
being wiser than you are yourself But now, 
Hen#y, once for all, do let us try to understand 
one another." 

Cousin Maurice, who had hitherto listened to 
the discussion without a word, here threw away 
the end of his cigarette and burst out laughing. 

"You two understand one another!" he 
exclaimed. "By Jove, you might as well try to 
bring the Pope and the Grand Lama together ! 
Your brother is no more like you, Germain, than 
a star is like a gas-light ! " 

"A gas-light is worth threepence a night, 
and a star brings in nothing but elegies," said 
Durvert, with a sneering laugh. 

" That is true," said Maurice ; " but that does 
not hinder the star from burning gratis, while 
the gas is only to be got for money. Germain 
was bom to reckon up capital accounts and to 
make good bargains ; Henry was bom to teach 
s 2 
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grand truths and to interchange affectionate 
intercourse with other men. I defy them ever 
to come to any understanding." 

"That's all very fine," interrupted the mer- 
chant ** I don't take in your figures of rhetoric 
myself, but let us look at results. Henry 
married a wife who had nothing, and was her 
sick-nurse for twenty years, and the little he had 
saved went to pay the debts of I don't know 
what improvident friend." • 

•* No ! is that possible, uncle ? " exclaimed 
Durvert, looking at him with undisguised 
amazement 

"It is possible,'* replied the professor, quietly. 

" He never succeeded in anything,", continued 
the merchant, " and, to cut the contrast short, I 
Iiave, on the other hand, the finest property in 
the Loiret, according to the receiver's papers, to 
say nothing of having started my son in business 
and got my daughter settled " 

" To advantage ! " muttered Durvert, with a 
vulgar grimace. 

" I know I have nothing more than common 
sense to boast of," went on Germain, rather 
pompously, "and I look upon this world as 
nothing but a roost, where we should try ^ 
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house ourselves as comfortably as possible. You 
smiley Henry, but I should like to know what 
would become of the world with your theories 
and dreams ? " 

** Some kind of roost in which we should not 
be satisfied with merely being comfortable, 
Grermain, but in which we should all sing and 
love one another," said the professor. 

Poetry and stuff!" exclaimed the merchant 
Thorough romance ! " muttered Durvert, 
disgusted. 

"They can't understand you, Henry," said 
Maurice. " You are speaking French to the 
Jews." 

"These dreams have spoilt your own life, 
and now you want to spoil your girFs too!" 
exclaimed Germain, in a heat "As for me, I 
have always tried to make my children look 
at things from a practical point of view. I 
don't talk to them, as you do to Emma, about 
-" sympathy,* 'devotedness,' and 'self-sacrifice;* 
I tell them to look to their advantage, because 
no one else will ever do it for them, and that 
really is the main thing." 

" God g^nt you may never have cause to 
repent the course you have followed," said 
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Henry, gravely. ** But let us change die coovo-- 
sation, fdease, for here comes Emma, ready to 



>* 



She came in at diat moment widi George, 
holding a large bondi of flowers m her hand, 
tdling her Either that the little carria^ was 
ready, and at the door. 

** So you won*t even stay with ws a fiew d^ 
loager?" said Manrioe to the professoc 

^I can't, dear cousirL My clawrs reopen 
to-morrow, and if I were aw^, I ^hoold hear of 
it fcr there is wure thaw oae ^■■imts to get 
iaiD wnr shors^ so I WHst ^vc tkcwi wo oppor- 
liiwitj for OTO^ifaiwL Good-life; Gcnwaii, I hope 






''\c&.^ac I jfl^tm 3e€aitgw£ a^ 

jcucx sit ^!i:sc.* 

''T» «aai:t ^3azk Timnr <j£ \Bmnatm ae 
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company for an hour longer/' said Emma, 
smiling. 

" You will excuse it, I am sure," said George. 
" Duty comes before feeling." 

" Duty ! oh, the duty of business letters," said 
Maurice, drily. " Come along then, children. 
I shall go and see you into the carriage." 

Henry grasped his brother's hand once more, 
and went out, followed by his daughter and 
Cousin Maurice. 

Germain watched them for a moment driving 
away ; then turning to George, who was talking 
to Durvert, he thrust his hand into his pockets, 
and exclaimed, "Your uncle must be actually 
mad to decline such proposals for Emma ! " 

" Perhaps he would not have done so if it had 
not been for the promise to the little clerk." 

" What matters such an engagement as that ! 
Has any deed been signed upon it.^ Do you 
think the young man cares the least for the 
sacrifice made on his account.^ All that is 
nothing but poetry, children; you see, a good 
chance once lost never returns. In this world 
vre can't all be heroes of romance; we must look 
after our own affairs." 

" My uncle always sacrificed his main chance 
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for the sake of his ideas and feelings," said 
George. 

" He made a mistake, then, my boy. We are 
never the better for setting aside our own good 
'Every one for himself, and to every one his 
due,' is the only just, sensible, and moral law, 
for it is the only one no one can complain of" 

*' By Jove, you talk like the Cadi, papa," said 
Durvert, laughing. ** I am delighted to find that 
you have such notions^"* 

" I ne\"er had any others" 

'* Then we shall very soon be aUe to come to 
an understanding." 

^ Do you w^ant to speak to me about 
business ? ** 

'* Just for a minute:" 

** Come into my study, then ; we can talk till 
the post comes in." 

IIL 

Henrv Fresn eau. meanwhile, was rcdlii^ aloi$ 
the road to Orleins with his chikL Fimna was 
driving, and she made the hovse go very £ist, 
and x^et seemed to think timr woe a loi^ time 
bcfooe they caught :%ht of tbe town. Her 
£itber looked %xt lor awhile aoHKsedL and at last 
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said, "You seem in a hurry this morning, 
Emma ? " 

She coloured, but said nothing. 

" 1*11 lay an)rthing you expect to find a letter 
from Oscar." 

" You are too good a guesser, father," Emma 
said, in the prettiest confusion. 

Her father stroked her long curls. "Poor 
children!" he said to himself; "I wish I were 
able to let you marry at once! But this is 
your own doing, Emma. You could have 
married and gone with Oscar, if you liked ; 
if you had not waited till we could be all 
together." 

" And never to leave you, father. Is it not my 
duty to be with you } Don't you want me to 
take care of you and to love you ? " 

" Does not Oscar want exactly the same } " 

"Oh, but when we are young, we can afford 
to let our happiness wait a little; there will be 
the whole of life to be happy in. And then you 
know that Oscar is to go to Orleans on the first 
vacancy — that is a promise in the office. Then 
we shall get a nice little house in the suburbs, 
with a garden, and you are to have the best 
room. You know how clever Oscar is, and he is 



i 
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going to arrange your minerals and dried flowers. 
He told me so." 

"You don't say so," replied her father, stil! 
playing with her hair and looking at her 
affectionately. 

"Oh, but that is not all," continued Emma, 
with a kind of childlike importance. "Your 
room is to be entirely new furnished." 

" What do you mean } " 

" I mean that you are to have a Voltaire chair, 
a couch to lie down upon, and a bureau for all 
your papers. I have reckoned up what they will 
cost, and we are quite rich enough." 

"And what are you children going to 
have .? " 

" We shall have your dear old things, father ; 
you know how Oscar and I both love them. So 
long as there are white curtains to the windows, 
and flowers on the chimney-piece, our room will 
be lovely. And then you know, dear father, we 
must be very saving ; £2^ a year won't go very 
far." 

" No," said her father, smiling, " but that is 
all your own, Emma." 

''Oursr 

" No, yours, for it was your mother's ; and 
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you shall have all those pretty things for your 



own." 



€€ 






What are you talking about?" exclaimed 
Emma, much disturbed. "Don't you mean to 
live with us ? " 

How could you think of such a thing ? " 
And you talk about money with us ! Do 
you think arithmetic can divide things as well as 
love? We are your children, father, not your 
partners. Oh, I do b^ of you not to talk any 
more about yours or mine, for Oscar would be 
hurt at it, and it would make me very unhappy/' 
" Very well," said her father, much troubled. 
'*You are right, Emma; where there is one 
heart, two or three purses are not wanted ; for 
self-interest is blotted out, or at least absorbed, 
by affection. Let us live on as we have done, 
without any thought of who gives or receives." 
So saying, he* kissed her, and took the reins 
from her hands to drive through the city, of 
which they were just on the outskirts. 

IV. 

At the same time a very different conversation 
was going on at Nut Grove between Germain 
and his son-in-law. 
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As soon as the carriage had driven off, 
Durvert took the opportunity of saying that an 
opening had been made for extending his busi- 
ness largely, and he was now in treaty for a 
house in India. He developed at some length 
the prospects of the undertaking, and had little 
difficulty in making Fresneau see that it 
promised unusual advantages. 

" By Jove ! you have struck upon a gold 
mine I " exclaimed Germain, after listening 
attentively. " I wish I had £20fiOO to invest in 
it, but unfortunately all my capital is locked up 



in wine." 



k 



" I could find twenty partners," replied 
Durvert, " but the thing is so promising that I 
would rather go on by myself." 

" Have you capital enough for that i " asked 
Germain. 

" Not quite, and that is what brings me here." 

"/ can't sell out anything!" the merchant 
curtly said. 

" Oh, don't be afraid!" said Durvert, laughing. 
" I don't want to borrow a sixpence, but I have 
a plan to propose to you." 

" Let us hear it," replied Germain, with a face 
like that of a man put on his guard. 
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" You know that when my wife's settlements 
were making," said Durvert, " that share of her 
mother's fortune which is invested in this place 
was left in abeyance, that you might fully enjoy 
the benefit of it in your lifetime." 

"Charged with a payment to you of jf loa 
a year," put in the merchant. 

" Representing a capital of jf 2,000, if you 
please." 

"And is not that what will come to you in 
due time from the estate, which is valued at 

"Wait a moment, wait a moment, my dear 
father-in-law," struck in Durvert. "That 
estimate, as you well know, does not include 
the buildings, the woods, the fish ponds, and 
other improvements which have made your 
place saleable at certainly not less than 

;f2S,O00." 

" Well," said Germain, impatiently, still not 
seeing Durvert's drift. 

"Well, jf 2 5,000 would give me pretty nearly 
the ;^6,ooo which I want at this moment." 

"What are you talking about? Sell Nut 
Grove — my whole pride, the fruit of all my 
labour, actually a part of my daily life ! " 
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*' I say nothing about that,*' said the ship- 
owner, " but, anyhow, I must have the money." 

"By Jove! then find it somewhere else!" 
•exclaimed Germain, gettii^ up excited. ''Nut 
Grove is not going to be sold, I can tell you." 

" But I tell you it must be sold ! " retorted 
Durvert, getting up alsa 

" And who will force me to do it, if you 
please ? " 

"The Code, father-in-law, article 815: No 
property can be forcibly retaified undivided.^* 

"Do you mean to say you will force the 
sale?" 

" I am sorry to say that I must" 

'* Woe betide you. Sir, if you do it!" exclaimed 
Germain, exceedingly angry. " I shall speak to 
my daughter myself ; this cannot be." 

" You are mistaken, I assure you." 

" What do you mean ? " 

*' I have legal permit" 

*' It's a falsehood." 

"You are not courteous, father-in-law," said 
the ship-owner. " But as a proof to the contrary, 
here it is, stamped, registered, and signed, 
making over to me the right to carry the case to 
any court of France or Navaire." 
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"Is it possible?" said poor Germain, white 
with emotion. ''Could my own daughter sign 
such a document as that ! " 

" But I tell you over and over again that I 
im at my wit's ends for ;f6,ooo!" cried Durvert. 

''And for ;^6,ooo she would institute a suit 
igainst her own father!" exclaimed Germain, 
reside himself with grief and anger ; " she would 
^m me out of my own home, where I have 
planted every flower, watched every tree, and 
grhich I love with all the strength of association." 

" But, my dear Sir, your daughter cannot 
sacrifice our solid advantage for your fancies ! 
Axe there no other houses to be found? Madame 
Durvert is a sensible woman ; you brought her 
up to consider her interests, and never to let 
them yield to feeling, as you said yourself just 
now. She has not forgotten your own teaching : 
' Every man for himself, to every one his due ; ' 
this is the only safe and just law, according to 
your own saying a few moments ago." 

" In truth, I never thought that saying would 
come so cruelly home to me!" exclaimed 
Grermain, bitterly. "And cannot my daughter 
even wait till I am nailed up in my coffin? I am 
old, she would not have to wait long ! " 
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" For shame, my dear Sir ! You are as strong 
as the Cathedral, and I am even now pressed for 
time. In six months I must have this £6,000!' 

" You don't even give me time to look about 
me for another place ! " 

"I only do what I must do, father-in-law." 

"Very well! very well!" exclaimed the 
merchant, now nearly purple with anger, 
clenching his fist "But mind what I say, Sir; 
as long as I have money to buy a single 
stamped paper. Nut Grove shall not be sold I " 

" We shall see about that," answered Durvert 

" Is that all you have to say ? " 

" I think so." 

"Then I will bid you good-bye," said Germain, 
abruptly. 

Durvert looked at him with surprise. " You 
are going to send me away," he said. "Oh! 
very well ; I am always a good child. I have 
several little matters to arrange at Orleans, and 
I will come back in a day or two to get your 
ultimatum^ 

" It will be quite useless. Sir." 

"I beg your pardon," said the ship-owner, 
looking about for his hat ; " no one ought ever 
to be in a hurry to cut his own throat Till we 
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fleet again, father-in-law, without any quarrel.'! 
{e bowed and went out He had scarcely dis- 
ppeared before Fresneau sank into a chair, half 
ioked with grief and rage. 

V. 

'HK merchant's continued success, and the kind 
f command it had given him in the world, had 
A him insensibly to believe that everything 
ould always fall out as he wished. His son-in- 
.w's opposition, therefore, excited in him a fury 
r indignation difficult to describe. Selfish men, 
3 -^e daily observe, take the rubs of life much 
arder than others, whose feelings are not 
Itogether wrapped up in themselves. Selfish 
eople are by no means so unfeeling as is 
enerally supposed. It is not insensibility 
rhich keeps them aloof from others, but a 
ind of morbid passion for themselves. Though 
dere is no room for the sufferings of others in 
leir hearts, anything that touches themselves 
1 the slightest degree draws from them imme- 
iately agonized cries of pain. 

The conversation Mr. Fresneau had held with 
is son-in-law threw him into a state of excite- 
lent which instead of being allayed, grew wilder 
T 
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and wilder. The idem of leaving a home enttidy 
created by himsdf, and where he had hoped to 
die in peace, aflUcted him deeply, and the 
dMMigfat that Nut Grove might pass into other 
hands was an additicmal blow ; that he should 
no longer be dted as the proprietor of the finest 
estate in the Loiret, and that envious competi- 
toes should think they detected, m this sale, the 
oonmiencement of £aulttre, and the crumbling 
of a hitherto unfailing jxoqierity, in which he 
had so thoroughly gloried. Attacked thus, at 
the same time, in his affections, his habits, and 
his pride, he was struck down by the one blow. 
His son, to whom he immediatdy communicated 
Durvert's intentions, treated his anger somewhat 
coldly, for George was not behindhand widi his 
brother-in-law in calculation, and at once per- 
ceived that the sale of Nut Grove would only 
turn to his own immediate profit He therefore 
cut his father's explanations rather short by 
showing him a business letter propositi some 
matter of considerable advantage to himself, 
and said that it would oblige lum to leave 
home immediately for Saumur. His father, 
mudi hurt at his indifference^ bade him 
go, and added sullenly that he should be 
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able to defend his own interests without his 
hdp. 

But his son's defection wounded him more 
cruelly than all else that had occurred. Fresneau 
spent the day chiefly in a towering passion, 
revolving a thousand plans for Durvert's defeat, 
but towards evening fever set in. He was 
obliged to take to his bed, and Cousin Maurice 
became so uneasy about him that he sent for 
a pliysician. 

VL 

The first dawn of day was just shining through 
the lowered blinds, a night-lamp in the farthest 
comer of die room was just going out, while 
Httirj'^ Fresneau and his daughter were still 
dozing by the embers of a fire that was nearly 
extinguished. A hand soon afterwards put 
aside the curtains of a bed in the alcove, and 
Gcrmsun Fresneau's face was seen very pale 
and emaciated. 

He was still scarcely out of danger, and it 
was the first time for twelve days that his 
nuises could take a moment's sleep, or that 
he himself was really conscious. He gazed a 
little while at his brother and niece, and then 
T 2 
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called Emma to him in a low voice. Both the 
sleepers were aroused at the same moment 
''Are you awake, uncle?" said Emma, going 
gently to the bedside. 

"Yes, my dear/' said the merchant, smiling 
faintly. 

" How are you ? " said Henry. 

"Very well, brother ; quite well now." 

"Ah! that is well," said Emma, in a low 
voice. "The doctors said this crisis would 
save him." 

" Save me } " repeated Germain. " Have I 
been so very ill, then ? " 

" 111 enough to make us dreadfully anxious.'' 

" Certainly, now I think of it, I seem to have 
suffered a great deal, and I have seen you both 
always with me." 

"And Cousin Maurice, who has never left 
you." 

" And George — where is he ? " said the sick 
man. 

Henry and his daughter were both silent 
'' He does not know," said Fresneau, at lengtii- 
" He went away the day you were taken so ill" 

" And left me alone } " 

" No ; he wrote to us to come to you." 
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" Indeed, is that really so ? " 

" I have his letter." 

" Let me see it.'* 

"Yes, later on." 

" No," said the sick man ; " I will see it now, 
this minute, Henry. Give it me here now." 

Fresneau took out his pocket-book and gave 
his brother the letter. 

My dear Uncle, — 

My father is ill, and I am obliged to start for 
Saumur, lest I should lose a most advantageous offer in 
business. If you cannot go yourself to Nut Grove, pray 
send Emma, for the doctor seemed uneasy, and said the 
case required great care. I am obliged to leave without 
waiting to see you, not to lose this mail, but I trust youni 
come to-day. 

Your affectionate nephew, 

George. 

The merchant read the letter twice, and then, 
looking at his brother, said — "And you came, 
with Emma } " 

" Of course, immediately." 

"Were you not afraid that your coming might 
[fijure you with the College — perhaps deprive 
you of your professorship ? " 

"I did not think about that," answered the 
professor. 
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^^No."* said Gcnnaiiii, to himsdf ; '^ycm oriy 
thoiJ^t of my being ill, wliile George was 
occupied with his own inteiestSL But tbis is 
suiely not die <mly letter ? IMd not Duiveit 
write?" 

- 1 scarcdy know " began Fiesneau, hesi- 



*"\Vhat have yon heard nothing of kin 
at all?" 

*^ CMl yes." said Emma, ^diere is this packet** 
Her £ither made her a s^n to be siknt, bat it 
was too late. Gennain sdaal the papeis wi 
Tan his ere o««r them. **A sammoos!* he 
said. -^ Oh ! duit was to be expected. Pttit 
with Geocse s letter ; they aie botii fimits of tk 
same tnee."^ Thea. cJas^Kzi^ his hands togeAer 
with real sorrow, be exclaimed — ^^ And this is 
die lewaiu of <o manv \^ears of band woA! 
Odier mczL wbo ica\« their chdldpen nothflg 
bet poY^crty« raeec widi k«re and giatitnie; 
wh3e xnise. to w^ccn I have gh^en w^eatdi aid 



enemy. \V2ut hax^ I done, Henxy, to kse 






^•Xociii^, rny dear bcodiei;'' Hcsry gcith* 

a: voc£ hav;? trained thentf 
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le contempt of home affections, and rather 
> think of accounts than of cultivating their 
gher and finer feelings. By dint of continually 
aring that business is the first of all things, 
ey have taken hold of this maxim and turned 
against yourself. I have often told you that 
terested motives might cement a partnership, 
it that love alone can unite a family and keep 
together. 

''Then I have no family!" exclaimed the 
erchant, in a desponding tone. 
*'You are wrong there, Germain," said 
[aurice^ who had crept in softly a little while 
ace, and had overheard the last words. '' You 
e quite wrong there. Look up a moment, and 
HI will see somebody who loves you without a 
ain of self-interest, and for yourself only." 
"Then I will never let her leave me again ! " 
:claimed Grermain, stretching out his hands 
wards Emma and her father. ''I am now 
orougbly convinced that there is no happiness 
life without loving and being loved." 



I 



THE MOORISH DOCTOR'S 
PARCHMENT. 



' Speaking of the inns of Spain, a traveler has 
said that they "are a species of shelter, where 
certain men entitled landlords furnish jou with 
smoke and vermin for a night" Another has 
added, that in the hostelries in the county of the 
Cid, " it is not the host who feeds the traveller, 
but the traveller who feeds the host" Ard a con- 
temporary writer puts it in print, that strangers 
who travel through the eastern provinces of the 
Iberian peninsula should carry their beds with 
them, if they would not lie in sheets sewed for 
good, and woollen mattresses greasy dl over, 
and changed but once a year. 

Whichever of these observations may require 
verification, it is yet certain that the Spanish 
inns of our day far excel those of two centuries 
ago. At that period, in fact, they were but a 
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kind of caravanseries, frequented by muleteers, 
who found in them bedding for themselves and 
their beasts. The most comfortable, besides the 
stable and the public hall, had only a garret 
partitioned into many compartments, dignified 
with the name of rooms, and to which access 
was gained by a ladder. 

Now it was into one of these rooms that 
there happened to come a certain Don Jose de 
Fuez d'Alcantra, accepted Doctor at Salamanca. 
A hidalgOy or noble, in his quality of an Asturian, 
he yet possessed nothing in the world but the 
coat on his back, a score of reals,- and a passable 
opinion of his own merits. 

Though but little past thirty, he had already 
tried a variety of occupations, without finding 
in any that opulence which he declared was as 
necessary to him as to any one else ; and he 
was now returning to Leon, in the hope of 
obtaining employment with the Count Don 
Alonzo Mendos, who owned a magnificent 
domain, to which our Doctor had already paid 
a visit and which was on the road between Toro 
and Zamora. Unhappily the first question he 
addressed to the innkeeper put him in possession 
of the knowledge that the Count was dead ; and 
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he w atDl famdcned widi the surprise aad 
d iaatuMiiii tment caased by tius mtdligenoe at 
the time irtiem our stxxy beginsL 

^'Doo Alonzo dead!** he rqpeated^ in a tone 
of stnpe&ctxML 

'^And baried," added the mnkeeper; ^mag- 
nificently buried, as became a man of his nu^'* 

''But the chiteau — is it occupied by kis 
heifs?** 

^The only heir was the Count's nephew, aad 
he has directed Perez Cavallos, the notaiy of 
AigeUes^ to <^er the domain for sale ; and, if I 
am not mistaken, it is to be handed over to a 
new proprietor to-morrow." 

Jose reflected that frmn the very nature of 
things, this new profMrietor would require s^feits^ 
at good salaries, to mans^e his estate, and tkat 
perhaps, in that cas^ he would be able to make 
his own services acceptable. So, after a momeat 
of deep thought, he made known his intentioa 
of putting up at the inn until the day on wliici 
the new proprietor that was to be should come 
into possession. 

Of this determination his host warmly V 1^ 
proved, assuring him that he could nowhere iiil 1^ 
better cookery or better accommodation; ^i^K^- 
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le supported the assertion by calling to our 
)octor^8 attention all the conveniences of the 
00m that had been allotted to him. 

This room, in truth, was all the better aired 
rom the simple circumstance that, of the four 
anes originally in the window, three were 
ow wanting. As the window frame had been 
it into the roof, the vieyr therefrom of the 
limitable sky was more extensive than varied. 
^ for the furniture, it was composed solely of a 
iTooden bedstead, covered with a straw mattress, 
rickety stool, and a shaky table ; but the open 
paces between the different parts of the frame- 
/ork of the house formed, as the landlord bade 
lim remark, a multitude of compartments, which 
dvantageously supplied the place of drawers 
nd trunks. 

Most of these nooks were stuffed with soiled 
ags, earthen jars, glass phials, or, what occa- 
ioned Don Jos^ no little surprise, with books 
nd manuscripts. The host acknowledged that 
his rubbish, as he termed the books and 
nanuscripts, had been left with him by an old 
loctor who had occupied the room for several 
aonths, busied, meanwhile, in study, in making 
listillations from herbs, and in writing. But 
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certain cucumstances having excited the sus- 
picion that he was of Moorish origin, and recent 
decrees of the King having expressly ordered 
die expulsion erf* all the descendants of the 
Moors, he had been compelled to depart hur- 
riedly, abandoning all his luggage, that is to 
say, the jdiialsy the manuscripts, and the books. 

Left alone, Don J^ Fuez d'Alcantra could 
not help thinking over the long series of crosses 
and accidents which had till then embarrassed 
his life 

**I have vainly attempted everjrthing," said 
he to himself; '^ fortune has hitherto invariably 
thwarted my expectations, and made me the 
slave of circumstance. Ah, how happy is he 
who can always follow his fancy, lord it over 
events, and remain sovereign of his destiny, 
instead of submitting to every person and to 
every accident ! " 

These reflections threw him into a fit of gloom 
and despondency. He sought to relieve himself 
from it by opening one of the books left by the 
Moorish doctor. It was an exposition of the 
system of nature, written in LatiiL Jos6 ran 
through several pages, and then selected another 
volume, which was a treatise on the occult 
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sciences. A third volume related to the subject 
of the philosopher's stone. 

The character of these books clearly indicated 
the bent of the old Moor's genius. He. had 
evidently been an alchemist, perhaps a necro- 
mancer; for at that period it was by no means 
rare to find men, especially in Spain, who had 
studied the art of reducing the invisible powers 
into obedience to their behests. 

His curiosity having been excited by the 
results of his first researches, Don Jos^ turned 
from the books to the manuscripts. Several 
that he ran through appeared to contain nothing 
but unimportant general instructions, relative to 
the transmutation of metals ; but finally he 
found, enclosed in a leaden case, a roll of 
parchment, the first lines of which caught his 
attention. They were magical directions for 
accomplishing certain wonders, such as render- 
ing oneself invisible, changing oneself into any 
desired shape, and traversing the greatest dis- 
tances in a moment of time. At last, he came 
to a paragraph, the title of which ran thus — 
"^ method by which one may render his wish 
sovereign law, aud cause it to be instantly 
fulfilUdr 
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The young Doctor ^Nang from his seat, 
almost wild with faptorc 

**'Bf the true Cioss» if this method work 
wdl, I shall not ask anjftfaii^ more ! To rendti 
mtis wish sovereigm lorn — is not that the ver] 
acme of human felicity ? But let us see if it t 
pgyablr to secure this h^ happiness widioa 
cndangerii^ one's sooL** 

He perused the directions given in the nuum 
script; and found in them nothing oontnuy t< 
£uth. To obtain tiie promised gif^ it was al 
sufficient to redt^ before sleeping, a certaii 
prayer, and to drink tiie contents of a littl< 
flask at the bottom of the leaden case. 

Jos6 sought out this flask, and uncorked it 
It contained a few drops of a dark and pleasaatl] 
fragrant liquor. He hesitaited a moment, no 
that he doubted tiie efficacy of the formula o 
of the philter, as his opinions on that subjec 
were those of his age; but he wished to b 
certain that he was not self-deceived. So b 
re-perused the lines already deciphered on th« 
parchment roll, and read besides a postscrip 
which he had not at first observed. That post 
script contained only these few words — **0u 
weakness is a barrier wisely interposed b; 
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Alaiighty God to the prcmiptings of our 
foUy." 

**Fine, very fine," be murmured; *'tiie old 
doctor, like most of his race, loved to season 
everything with moral maxims of general appli- 
catioa ; but, for the present, I have no need of 
his fine maxims. I prefer to try the efficacy of 
his prescription." 

So sashing, he carried the flask to his Iqis, and 
recited the prayer. He had scarcely finished it^ 
wiien his eyes closed, and he fell asle^ 

II. 

Don Jose knew not how long this sleep had 
lasted, when, as it seemed to him, day Im>ke 
through his dormer window. Arousing himself 
Willi difficulty, he remained for some time in 
diat half-lucid state which precedes a complete 
awalcening. His ideas at lei^^ grew clear. 
Tlie sight of die parchment roll and die empty 
flask recalled to him the events of the night 
previous. But, as he perceived no change either 
in iiimself or in the things around him, he was 
indinfd to the belief that the Moorish doctor's 
proscription had failed. 

^^ell, well," he said, with a sigh, ''it was^ 
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after all, a ddusicHL I awake in my garret, widi 
my solitary doublet and my empty purse." 

As he finished, his eyes wandered to the rafter 
upon which he had hung his clothes, and settled 
upon the leathern purse hangmg from the 
pocket of his trousers. It was filled to bursting 
with golden crown-pieces ! 

He sprang up eagerly, rubbed hb eyes, 
stretched out his hand to grasp the purse, and 
emptied it on the bed. They were, indeed, 
golden crowns! more golden crowns than he 
had ever possessed at any one time previously. 
The philter had not failed; he had hencefortii 
the power of realizing all his desires. 

Eager to make a second experiment, he 
wished that his garret might be changed into 
a sumptuous apartment, and his threadbare 
garments into an entire new suit of black velvet 
lined with satin. His wished was scared 
formed when it was accomplished. He next 
demanded the breakfast of a viceroy, to be 
served by little n^^roes in red livery. Tie 
breakfast already stood on a table at his side; 
and the little negroes came in with wines and 
chocolate For some time he continued thus to ♦; 
test his new power in all its phases. At lengA 
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having become satisfied that his wishes were 
indeed as sovereign law, he darted out of the inn 
in an intoxication of rapture impossible to be 
described. 

It was true, then, that this roll of parchment 
had in a few hours rendered him, humanly 
speaking, richer than the richest, mightier than 
the mightiest ! He could do whatever he wished ! 
What an infinity of power was comprised in 
those words, and how, as he repeated them again 
and again, he felt himself rising in his own 
estimation. How were they to be compared to 
him — ^the kings and the emperors of the world, 
even the Pope himself? They were all restrained 
by established rules, by the laws of the possible ; 
whilst as for hiniy his domain was the illimitable 
realm of his own fancy ! How fortunate that 
the Moorish doctor's parchment had not fallen 
into the hands of an ignorant man — an ava- 
ricious man — a man subject to the sway of his 
evil passions, but into those of a hidalgo reason- 
able in his desires, master of his passions, and 
admitted Doctor of the University of Salamanca! 
Humanity might lay aside its fears. Don Jos^ 
Fuez d'Alcantra respected himself too much to 
abuse his unlimited power. In acording that 
U 
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power to him, Providence had estimated him at 
his true worth, and he was firmly resolved to 
justify that estimate by the propriety of his 
conduct 

He determined to g^ve a first proof of it by 
moderating his own ambition. Placed in his 
situation, any other person would have wished 
to be king, with a palace, with courtiers, and an 
army. But Don Jos6 despised greatness. He 
would content himself with purchasing the estates 
of Don Alonzo Mendos, and with living there, 
like a true and modest philosopher, the happy 
possessor of some millions, the title of Count, 
and the privileges of a grandee of Spain. 

Having thus decided on his future aspirations, 
he set forward without delay towards the town 
of Argelles, where the sale of the ch&teau was to 
be held. 

The road he took led also to Tcmto, and was 
thronged with peasants, muleteers, and merchants 
journeying thither. Casting his eyes about him 
as he trudged along, Don Jos6 made upon each 
of his fellow travellers some trifling experiment 
of his wonderful faculty. To the young girl who 
tripped up to him with a smile and courteous 
salute, he wished a happy meeting with her 
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sweetheart ; to the old man tottering painfully 
over the weary road, a place in the passing 
coach ; to the poor mendicant, a piece of gold 
suddenly turning up beneath his feet — and all 
Mras immediately accomplished. Encouraged by 
this success, Don Jos^ exchanged the part of 
guardian angel for that of the archangel. After 
having bestowed succour, he desired to dispense 
justice. And so he punished the swaggerix^ 
soldier with a gust of wind which wafted his 
gaudy hat into the river ; the muleteer lavish of 
his whip, by frightening his mules and scatterii^ 
them over the fields ; the haughty official in his 
coach, who seemed to him to look too disdain- 
fully on the dusty foot passengers, by rudely 
shattering the wheel that .upheld his arrogance. 
In all this, Don Jose was obedient to the prcmipt- 
ings of his first impressions, distributing rewards 
and punishments as the appearance oi this or that 
happened to please or displease him, and dealing 
justice, as it were, by inspiration. 

At length he came in sight of the Ch&teau 
de Mendos, the magnificent woodlands apper- 
taining to which bordered the road. To avoid 
the sun, which was becoming uncomfortably 
warm, he entered a shady avenue with which he 
U 2 
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was acquainted, and by which the village could 
be reached as well as by the main road. 

It was one of the loveliest days of summer. 
The hedgerows were covered with flowers, and 
the forest rang with the thousand songs of the 
birds. Some wood-cutters, camped in their huts 
of green boughs, were chopping up a felled tree, 
and converting it into a variety of household 
utensils. Don Jos6 determined that, when the 
land should be his own, he would r^^late the 
execution of this particular branch of agriculture 
according to certain ideas peculiar to himself. 
He even traced with a pencil on the comer of 
his parchment the plan of a forest hamlet, which 
should admirably combine the convenient with 
the picturesque. I^eaching the meadows, he 
found that there was room for improvement in 
the manner of irrigating them, and he calculated 
ilie happy results that would flow from such 
improvement He was better pleased with the 
vineyard, in contemplating which he recalled a 
a great number of verses from Horace, and 
passages front the Holy Scriptures, which natu- 
rally led to the consideration of that long 
disputed question, whether the first wine manu- 
factured by Noah was white or red. As for the 
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arable ground, he determined that it should be 
converted into pasturage, and that he would 
plough up the brier-lands and transform them 
into smiling fields of wheat. 

The prospective new proprietor was thus busy 
with his projects, when a voice, curt and impe- 
rious in tone, demanded of him who had g^ven 
him permission to cross the estate De Mendos 

On turning round, he perceived a young man 
whose costume betokened a person of elevated 
rank. He was mounted on a splendid Anda- 
lusian, richly caparisoned. 

Don Josd was deliberately calculating how 
long it would take him to answer this question, 
when the young lord repeated his interrogatory 
with an accent of impatience. The Doctor of 
Salamanca smiled with that calm look of confi- 
dence which springs from the knowledge of 
power. 

" Is permission needed to go over an estate 
which is without an owner ? " 

"Who told you that it has no owner?" 
returned the cavalier. 

"Those who apprised me that Perez, the 
notary of Argelles, was ordered to sell it this 
day." 
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** Then you have come to look at it as a 
purchaser ? " 

Assuredly, Sir." 

And do you know what is asked for it ? '' 
" I intend to enlighten myself on that point 
very shortly." 

" It has been valued at four hundred thousand 



u 

ii 



crowns." 



" It is worth more than that" 

The gentleman broke into a laugh. 

*' Upon my honour, here is an opulent pur- 
chaser, truly !" be exclaimed, in a mocking tone. 
" He travels very modestly, considering his 
fortune." 

" I am accustomed to walking," replied Don 
Jos6, with a princely good nature. 

" Your style is really too humble," continued 
the young man ; ** and your lordship would, in 
truth, find yourself more comfortable on the 
back of my sorrel." 

" Do you think so ? " inquired Don Jose, 
seized with a sudden fancy. 

" So truly, that I am tempted to alight and 
offer you my seat," continued the young man, 
with increased mockery of tone. 

"It is easy to satisfy you," returned the 
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Doctor; "and since it is so, I wish you safely 
on the ground." 

The same moment the sorrel reared, and 
violently threw the young lord upon the turf. 

" You frightened my horse ! " he cried, rising 
up, pale with anger. 

" I have assisted you to perform your benevo- 
lent intention, that is all," replied Don Jos6, who 
had taken the bridle of the sorrel, and was 
preparing to mount him. 

The young man advanced towards him, bran- 
dishing his whip. 

" Away, clown, or I shall lay my whip across 
your face ! " he cried, almost beside himself with 
r^e. 

The blood mounted to Don Josh's forehead. 

"The gentleman forgets that he is speaking 
to a hidalgOy' said he, proudly, "and that I 
carry a sword as well as he.'* 

"Let us see, then, whether you can use it," 
replied the cavalier, who drew his weapon and 
advanced upon the Doctor. 

Under any other circumstances, the latter 
would have tried conciliation ; but the menace 
of the young stranger had stirred up his bile, 
and the certainty that he had nothing to fear 
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gave him a courage not usual to him. He 
thought, moreover, that his adversary stood in 
need of a lesson, and he wished for him a wound 
that would permit him to reflect on the unbe- 
comingness of his passionate transport. The 
wish was immediately followed by its accomp- 
lishment; the young lord let fall his sword, 
uttering an exclamation of mingled pain and 
vexation. Don Jose, who was sure of having 
wished the wound to be a trifling one, troubled 
himself no farther ; and, desiring to complete 
the lesson by playing out his part in the 
comedy, he gravely excused himself to the 
cavalier for what had happened, adding, that he 
cherished no ill-will towards him, and that, to 
give a proof of it, he would now accept of his 
previous generous offer. 

So saying, he mounted the sorrel, bade the 
young gentleman good-day, and proceeded at a 
trot towards the village. 

III. 

These various events had added a slight 
degree of fatuity to the excellent opinion Don 
Jose usually entertained of himself. He had 
mystified and wounded his man ; and he was 
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equally content with his bravery and his wit 
He now knew for certain that his will was not 
to be resisted; that he was permitted to beat 
down all opposition, humiliate all pride ; and he 
had already so accustomed himself to that idea, 
that it no longer caused him astonishment. The 
only thing he wondered at was, that any one 
should entertain the thought of resisting him. 
He could not endure it ; he regarded it as 
rebellion against his legitimate authority. And 
so, whilst passing through the village, he found it 
necessary to knock down a muleteer who did not 
get out of his way quick enough. The instinct 
of tyranny swelled in his soul like a rising tide. 

He presented himself at the house of the 
agent who had the disposal of the chateau, 
much less like a purchaser who wished to 
inquire the terms of sale, than like a master 
Avho had come to take possession of his own. 
Unfortunately the very first words of Perez were 
to the effect that the Chdteau de Mendos was no 
longer for sale. 

The Doctor's disappointment may be ima- 
gined. This estate, for which he had before- 
hand meditated so many improvements, so many 
alterations, had suddenly slipped through his 
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fingers ! Was it for this that he had expended 
the treasures of his imagination — his reminis- 
cences of Horace ? — he, the man whose will was 
sovereign law ! It was impossible. The simple 
thought of such an opposition to his wishes filled 
him with indignation ; and it was with almost 
insulting haughtiness that he demanded of the 
notary why the estate was no longer in the 
market. 

''Because Don Henriquez, the old Count's 
nephew, has become heir to two inheritances," 
replied the man of business, ''and because this 
reestablishment of his fortune has decided him 
to keep the land of Mendos." 

" Why," exclaimed Don Jos^, " whatever may 
be the price offered him ^" 

" He will refuse it." 

" Are you sure T 

" He told me so himself this morning." 

" Is he here, then ?" 

" He set out a short time since, on horseback 
to go to the chateau." 

Don Jos6 now comprehended who his unknown 
antagonist was, and he could not restrain an ex- 
clamation. The agent replied to it with soine 
polite phrases of condolence, to which he added 
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that Don Henriquez had been especially induced 
to decide on keeping the ch&teau^ in order to 
profit by the next autumnal hunt 

"Zounds!" thought Don Jose, who was not 
in the sweetest of humours ; " I wish that I had 
had him wounded a little more seriously — just 
enough to deprive him of any hope of enjoying 
the hunt this season." 

And he added aloud that such a motive 
would scarcely deter Don Henriquez from 
accepting certain propositions. 

" The lands please him," observed the notary, 
" and I should say that they combine in them- 
selves every advantage. First, an admirable 
situation — -" 



" I know it," bluntly interrupted Don Josd 
" With forests, fields, gardens ^" 



"I have seen them," again broke in the 
Doctor, whose covetousness was only excited 
tenfold by this description. 

" Well and good," resumed Perez ; " but |thdt 
the gentleman has not seen, perhaps, is the 
interior of the chateau since the embellishments 
completed therein by the late Count First, there 
is a gallery of paintings by our best masters." 

" Paintings ! " echoed Don Jose ; " I have 
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always adored paintings, although I rather 
prefer statues." 

The chiteau is peopled with them ! " 

Is it possible ! " 

To say nothing of a library " 

" There is a library ! " exclaimed the Doctor. 

** Of thirty thousand volumes." 

Don Jos6 made a gesture of despair. 

" And such a treasure will be lost ! " he cried ; 
'* that arsenal of science will remain in the hands 
of a numskull, for this Don Henriquez must be 
a numskulL" 

The notary shrugged his shoulders. 

** Ah, well," said he, lowering his voice, " it is 
certain, at any rate, that he is a young man of 
noble family, rich, and fond of pleasure." 

•* I am sure of it," interrupted Don Jos6; "he 
is a scamp." 

**And yet he has good in him — much good. 
He is only a little high-spirited, perhaps, and 
that^has already drawn him into several affairs 
of honour," 

**Ah, that is the bent of his genius. A 
brawler, a duellist!" resumed the Doctor. "I 
might have known as much." And he added, 
in a lower tone — *' It would certainly be nothing 
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more than justice to take away the means of 
his continuing in such a course, by depriving 
him of the hand that holds the sword. Yes,, 
that would be justice ! " 

" Age will correct these ebullitions," remarked 
Perez, "and also, I hope, the prodigal disposition 
of his lordship. Notwithstanding his wealth, he is 
always unprovided. He has already demanded 
all the arrears from his uncle's tenants." 

" And they have paid ? " 

" With much ado ; because their last harvests 
were unfortunate." 

" But that is absolute cruelty," exclaimed Don 
Jose, sincerely indignant. " What ! to press the 
poor people who have lost their all, when one 
has a princely fortune, a chdteau with pictures, 
statues, and a library with thirty thousand 
volumes! Why, such a man is a veritable 
scourge, and it is really to be desired^ for the sake 
of humanity, that Spain should be rid of him." 

He was interrupted by the mingled sounds of 
footsteps and voices on the stairs, and by the 
appearance of a servant, who rushed into the 
room all aghast" 

" What is it ? " asked the notary. 

"A misfortune ! a sad misfortune ! " exclaimed 
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the breathless domestic ^'Don Henriquez has 
been %hting." 

« Again ? " 

" And he was wounded." 

" Dangerously ? " 

*' No ; but while pursuing his adversary, who 
had escaped on his horse, he received a fall 
which seriously agg^vated his wound, and he 
swooned away in the road." 

" And he was found there V 

" Yes ; that is to say, a waggoner who was 
driving along the road without seeing him, 
recovered him from his fainting fit by crushing 
his hand." 

"Grood heavens!" 

"They, however, lifted him up to bring him 
hither." 

*' He is safe, then ?" 

" Alas ! just now, while passing the scaffolding 
that the masons have erected in the courtyard, a 
stone fell upon him, inflicting a mortal wound." 

Don Jose started back like a man before 
whose eyes a flash of lightning suddenly passes 
All that had happened was his work. He had 
first wished that the wound of Don Henriquez 
might be more serious, in order to render \^ 
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impossible for him to attend the hunt ; then he 
had desired the loss of his hand ; then his death, 
for the good of humanity : and three successive 
accidents had immediately responded to his 
three wishes ! Thus, after having tortured and 
maimed a fellow mortal, he had finally killed him. 
This thought pierced his heart like a dagger. 
He wished to drive it from him by crying that 
it was impossible ; but that very moment the 
door opened, and four valets appeared, carrying 
the stiff and bloody corpse of their young master. 
Don Jose could not support this horrid spec- 
tacle; a terrible convulsion shook his whole 
frame, everything around him faded away. 

He found himself upon his straw bed in the 
garret of the inn, in front of the window through 
which the rays of the morning sun were begin- 
ning to shine. 

The first feeling of the Doctor was one of 
joy at having esc2q>ed from his horrible vision ; 
then the remembrance of what had happened 
the evening previous flashed upon him, and he 
comprehended all. The potion he had taken on 
the assurance of the Moorish doctor was one of 
those powerful narcotics which, by exalting our 
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faculties during sleep, convert into dreams the 
habitual preoccupations of the mind ; all that he 
had taken for reality was but a dream. 

Don Jose was a long time buried in deep 
thought; then, again taking up the roll of 
parchment, ^diich had remained lying at the 
head of his bed, he ran through it anew. 
Stopping at the sentence he had treated with 
such contempt the night bdore, he read it over 
and over again, and at lei^^ .shaking his head 
with a sagacious air, *' This is a salutary lesson,** 
he said, ^and if I am wise I diall prc^t fay it 
I diought that, to be hajqiy, it was suflhieiit to 
be able to do as <Mie wished, witfaoot dieanouii^ 
that Jthe human wilL when utterly n n i r' ^j rawwd 
passed quicjdy firom pride to ertra¥:a^aiioc; fiom 
extravagance to t^Taninr, and firom t3rTaniiy ti> 
crudt>\ Alas ! die Moori^ doctor wras r^ht-— 
* Omr xxmjJauss is a hirrier msefr tm^xTf^tsai h 
Abm^kir GsJ £j thrp-^a^ia^ tfimrfidJr: ' 

Don Jcse ^now beoome plain Joeei p ^ .^m^t ' ^ sc 
wdlbrthisdieam,tfaat in thcfiatnre ia^^czs^sxi 
most patienlhr his hnmble fcvmae. aad .rSw? a: 
a r^ old age. the sccoiid mupur Amor i£ iJit 
rhiteau he had at ooie tiote hoped id prw»sR 
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Book of Ballads, for the Toung 10 

The Two last in One Volume 2 

Popular Poetry 2 

Selections from the Poets. By Db Vbbe . . . r> C 

Pictures, Tales, and Parables 3 

Tales of the Crusades 2 6 

Breton Legends 2 

Tales of Wonder. By Haufp 2 

Andersen's Select Tales 2 

Bobinson Crusoe. Pocket Edition . . . .20 

Arctic Voyages 2 

Du Guesclin ; or the Hero of Chivalry . . . .20 

Tales of Celebrated Women 2 

Tales of Celebrated Men ;5 

Tales of Enterprise, Peril, and Escape . . . .80 

The War in La Vend6e 4 

The Patriot War in the Tyrol 4 



LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & GO. 

17 &; 18 POB.TMAS ^TBKEI kS(i:> ^^PkTESNOSTEB RoW. 



